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COMPLACENCY, A POINT OF VIEW 
IN EDUCATION 


By R. B. RAUP 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE theory which will be enlarged upon in this paper received its 

initial statement over fifteen months ago.’ Since that time it has 
been further developed along two major lines: First, many search- 
ing questions have come from different sources as to the adequacy of 
the complacency theory for explaining certain types of behavior. 
These difficulties have been faced, and the point of view has been ac- 
cordingly tested and expanded. Second, there has been opportunity 
to observe and to examine further into the fruitfulness of the theory 
in connection with problems of thought and conduct, especially in 
relation to education. After a brief statement, therefore, of the 
theory itself, these two lines of development will be presented. 

The term “complacency” has been used to describe a certain con- 
dition which may occur in any one of a person’s connections with his 
surroundings. ‘This condition may be recognized in one’s relation- 
ships with the most familiar objects. His shoes, for instance, may for 
hours or for days be not at all a matter of concern to him. Either 
they are out of his field of attention altogether, or, when in that field, 
they will be so readily cared for as not to molest other matters of 
concern which may be centrally occupying him. They are put on, 


1Raup, R. B., Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior. Macmillan, 1925. 
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taken off, brushed, or set aside many times each week or month with- 
out once presenting themselves as a problem that cannot forthwith 
be settled, while the individual goes about more demanding affairs. 
This condition in the shoe relationship of the individual is covered 
by the term “complacency.” 

The case thus described is illustrative of the almost innumerable 
relationships with objects in which one finds himself. Such objects 
include his relatives, his friends, his club and institutional connections, 
as well as his desk, his hat, or his pen. A few moments of review of 
one’s experiences make this clear. When an unexpected telegram is 
handed to him, there will be awakened in him, before he can get it 
opened, an unbelievable number of connections, relationships, which 
had been dormant perhaps for months or years. Or if he reads a 
magazine article which attacks the institution of the family, or the 
marital relationship, he finds he has had a whole section of his social 
situation complacently adjusted, and surprisingly subject to disturb- 
ance. If his fountain pen fails to draw in the ink when the lever is 
snapped, he realizes that here, too, was a relationship which he had 
complacently held, and which, now disturbed, throws his whole being, 
for the moment, off the line it was pursuing and on to the readjust- 
ment of the pen-relationship. The possibilities of illustration of this 
point are as numerous as the individual’s connections with his 
surroundings. 

These complacent relationships are not lifeless. Witness that in 
each case described above the disturbance was a serious matter. The 
condition of “complacency” may be a more or less quiescent one, but 
dead, never. At times it is surprising in its potentiality for dis- 
turbance, as, for instance, when the telegram arrives and the long 
quiescent relationships assert themselves. 

For the understanding of behavior it is highly significant to note 
how a relationship thus disturbed will seek to return to complacency. 
This probably is true in every case; equally and universally as true as 
that water when disturbed will seek its level, or that different elec- 
trical potentials in the same system will seek equilibrium. The actual 
resuming of the complacent condition might be delayed. The drive 
might be redirected and not recognizable on first sight, as when a 
bereft person turns unbounded energies into some human service. 
Although this latter conduct may be far removed in character from 
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the original, there is still good reason to believe that the unreduced 
disturbance in its drive toward reduction gives the initial and, in 
some measure, the sustaining energy to the substitute social devotion. 
Such redirection of the reduction tendency is of course as potential 
for ill as for good. The disappointed or harried person may turn 
to liquor or to license rather than to a new social devotion, or, prob- 
ably worse still, the persistent reduction tendency can take on deceit- 
ful ways, each of which serves to lessen the wholesomeness of the 
individual in all of his connections. In short, much of conduct is 
given new illumination when it is seen in essence to be integrally a 
part of this tendency of relationships with things and persons to 
return to complacency when they have been disturbed. 

There is little difficulty in getting accord among people as to the 
correctness of the observation of the complacency tendency in certain 
relatively simple cases. Moreover, the idea has been touched upon 
in incidental ways by outstanding students of behavior.? But when 
this same complacency-disturbance-reduction affair is emphasized as 
central in all behavior, including all of human conduct, and as an 
improved way of explaining any human activity, acceptance is not 
as ready. It should not be expected to be as ready. We have thus 
passed from virtual fact to a generalization that is clearly held in 
the form of a hypothesis. It becomes distinctly an experimental point 
of view from which to examine and to attempt the explanation of 
conduct. As such a point of view it has for the writer given better 
perspective on facts and on problems in the study of human activi- 
ties. It might then help some one else, and in this hope it is here 
set forth. 

In brief, the position is that any bit of human behavior may be seen 
and accurately described as some phase of the complacency-disturb- 
ance-reduction tendency. It may be (1) a part of the quiescent or 
complacency phase, or (2) a part of the disturbance phase, or (3) 
within the process of returning to the condition of complacency. 
Moreover, in many important aspects, behavior may be better de- 
scribed in this way than in any other of which we now know. It 
is thus as an experimental viewpoint that the complacency position 
has been called to face the difficulties to which attention is now 
directed. 


* James, W., Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 243-45; Dewey, J., Human Nature and Con- 
duct, p. 250. 
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ARE THERE EXCEPTIONS? 


There have appeared certain types of activity which at first seem 
not to be well explained in the terms of the complacency conception. 
These require some attention before going on to point out the fruit- 
fulness of the hypothesis. The first group of cases may be put under 
the following heading: Experiences which seem to indicate that one 
is more complacent with being excitedly active and “driving” than 
with that condition to which the term “complacency” has here been 
applied. A baby is highly disturbed when either its “random” activi- 
ties or its particularly purposed activities are interfered with. An 
adult is genuinely disturbed when some circumstance compels him to 
be less active and achieving than is his custom. A research scholar 
is disturbed when he has no present problems challenging him. These 
and numberless other instances would on their surface leave the im- 
pression that the condition toward which behavior drives is one of 
activity, difficulties, novelties, stresses and strains. Is, then, the real 
condition with which the human being is complacent one of disturbance 
or one of the absence of disturbance? Is it one of strain or one of the 
absence of strain? ‘This is the crux of the first group of difficulties 
which present themselves. 

It is obvious that man values highly both the presence and the 
absence of strain and disturbance. We must start with this observa- 
tion and we must always come back to it. Any explanation of be- 
havior must make place for the alternate and rhythmic demands of 
the individual for rest and action, for being through with some under- 
takings and for being on the quest of others, for having some worlds 
conquered and for seeking still other worlds to conquer. Individuals 
and races may and do exhibit these apparently opposed demands in 
varying proportions and in different degrees of intensity, but they al- 
ways do exhibit them. This will be kept clear. 

The problem here is to discover the relation which these “para- 
doxical” demands bear to each other. Do they point to two opposed 
principles in behavior or are they different phases in one central or 
core tendency in behavior? One need not defend his preference for 
the latter type of explanation. In the present major trends of ad- 
vanced thinking there is a well grown disposition to be done with such 
dualistic views as the former. The real issues of to-day are rather 
between one and the other of the monistic views which attempt to 
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get at a more and more comprehensive basis from which one can see 
the “‘paradoxical’”’ tendencies in behavior as integrally related with 
each other and as complementary within the same system. In the 
present case, therefore, the question becomes: Which of these 
tendencies, the one toward disturbance and strain, the other toward 
reduction of disturbance and strain, better opens the way to what is 
at the foundation of both and therefore throws both in better per- 
spective? Most of our present-day thought assumes that the tendency 
toward the more and more disturbed and active state is the one to be 
honored in answer to this question. The complacency view on the 
other hand favors the other tendency as central and sets out accord- 
ingly to rethink many of our present conceptions. The need for such 
an emphasis as at least complementary to current views will be pointed 
to further on. More now as to the reasonableness of the view itself. 

The baby’s activity is not sufficient unto itself. It will “run down” 
unless nourishment from without is introduced. From all that is 
known to date, this activity is in the nature of surplus, a condition 
which is supported on a basis of physiological and neurological 
equilibria, ranging from such as that seen in the constant temperature 
of the body to that which appears in the niceness of balance between 
the sympathetic and the vagus centers in the nervous system. If the 
proper food materials are withheld, the surplus disappears, and the 
balance is thrown off in the opposite way. Here nature has provided 
that the whole system will fight to withstand the undermining of its 
equilibria, or better, the disturbed equilibria themselves will drive re- 
lentlessly to be restored. The activity of the baby tends always to 
move toward less activity, and other things absent, would run down. 
But the basis of supporting equilibria is constantly being renewed, 
and with it the surplus and the corresponding activity are renewed in 
amount and intensity. There is, in other words, an optimum condi- 
tion including an ever-renewing basis of support in physiological 
equilibria and a corresponding rhythmic fall and rise of surplus which 
appears in activity. This optimum condition cannot be explained on 
any other basis than that of the equilibrium tendency of energy. Com- 
placency in the baby, therefore, must pertain to this optimum condi- 
tion. It is a condition of equilibrium with his surroundings and within 
himself. The surplus, which exhibits itself in random activities, is 
itself explained as a rising and somewhat sustained potential dif- 
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ference with its corresponding constant drive back toward equilibrium. 
It is integrally related with the supporting base and is a part of the 
optimum condition. 

But how about the adult who is disturbed by less activity than is his 
custom? Plainly the optimum condition varies. As the child grows 
into manhood, the activities take on a far more highly selective and 
specifically organized character, and consequently new proportions in 
the optimum condition are continually being established. The man 
who has accustomed himself to the intensity of the industrial world 
or to the refined quests of scientific research has accordingly devel- 
oped an optimum relation between the basic supporting equilibria and 
the surplus which his activities involve. His complacency is no less 
complacency because this optimum condition is made up of different 
proportions and intensities of surplus and equilibria at different times. 
If circumstance compels him to move from the situation where one 
optimum condition prevailed to another which in its amount and 
kinds of activity would call for another optimum condition, he is dis- 
turbed. If the new situation forces him into less activity than he has 
been accustomed to, the surplus which corresponded with the previous 
activity still persists. ‘The result is an overbalance or a surcharge of 
energy without activity to relieve it. In other words, the basis of 
complacency is the man’s optimum condition, just as in the case of the 
baby. To disturb his complacency is to disturb this optimum con- 
dition, and it will drive back toward the same condition, including the 
surplus and the corresponding activity. It is thus that both the baby 
and the man seek complacency which involves activity. They are still 
seeking the cessation of disturbance in optimum ways of relating with 
their surroundings. 

Complacency is distinctly a dynamic state of affairs. The relation- 
ship with the shoes is a condition in which there is much activity. 
This activity, however, runs smoothly. There is no refocusing of 
attention in connection with it. The individual goes on with other 
things that are at the center of his attention while these activities are 
being carried on. The complacency condition is not an absence of 
movement, not a cessation of activity. It is rather an absence of 
strain, such strain as either directly or indirectly affects the focus 
of attention. 

The difficulties with the first group of cases in relation to the pro- 
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posed viewpoint are therefore more apparent than real. To think 
them through serves only to throw more light on the integral relation 
between the activity, stress and strain of life’s relations on the one 
hand, and the complacency core of the same on the other. The dis- 
cussion of the optimum biological condition has shown that the quest 
of equilibrium and the quest of compiacency are identically the same 
tendency and that it is only in connection with this tendency that sus- 
tained activity can be explained at all.* 

Another closely related difficulty which some have met in connec- 
tion with the complacency view is that, if it be accurate, then all tends 
toward equilibrium and, as Herbert Spencer thought, our goal is to 
have no more problems,—that is, to be in a condition where all works 
smoothly and in balance. This depends of course upon one’s inference 
from the facts. The latter seem to point away from any such 
closure of the interesting in life and in nature and to point rather 
toward an increasing variety and complexity. Complacency is not 
an ultimate goal. It is a point of view from which to get all types of 
activity in better perspective. If man highly values disturbance, strain 
and stress, it makes these no less to be seen as phases of the com- 
placency tendency. In fact they can be better seen as such and his 
very act of valuing can be better understood in this connection.* 

Much confusion is avoided if we see the proposed theory as a point 
of view and not as the picture of a goal. There is very little danger 
of getting anyone, or any group, in all connections to be complacent. 
As the facts appear each newly achieved complacent relationship is a 
platform from which many more disturbances are possible. Dis- 
turbance and reduction of disturbance are different phases of the same 
process and are both indispensable to growth. 

Still a third way .in which practically this same difficulty has been 
encountered has developed in connection with this very conception of 
growth. Does the view make allowance for change and growth? 
Education and its methods are to-day practically defined around the 
conception of “desirable changes” in the individual. Any view com- 
ing into the field of thought must take this into consideration. The 
complacency theory in fact does not assume that an individual must 

® The biological basis of this whole position has been investigated and the results published in 
the writer's book, Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior. This paper makes assump- 
tions to appear hasty which will there be seen to be carefully developed. 

For a recent excellent statement of the equilibrium theory see Lillie, R. S., “The Nature of the 


Vitalistic Dilemma,” Journal of Philosophy, 33:25, pp. 673-76. 
* Raup, R. B., Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior, Chaps. VII and VIII. 
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come back to precisely the same way of relating to his surroundings 
which prevailed before the disturbance. The case is rather to the 
contrary. It is doubtful if ever there is a return to exactly the same 
organization in such relations. This, however, as we have shown 
in connection with man’s optimum condition, does not preclude a re- 
turn to complacency. The person is changed by the experience. New 
connections have been added in his make-up. The individual who 
thus becomes again complacent is changed. He has grown. He has 
learned. Here indeed is the learning process. When the way is 
found to resume complacency, that way marks an important differ- 
ence made in the individual by the experience. 

The meaning of growth is thus added to. Growing is not a steady, 
unarticulated process. It is rather a matter of successive levels of 
achieved complacencies. This ever-increasing foundation of achieve- 
ments is indispensable to growth. It is growth. 

There is incidentally a reckoning due in this matter in connection 
with modern education. We talk easily of growth and progress with- 
out stressing the essence of growth, which is the thorough adjustment 
of the learner in the relationship which happens to be disturbed. 
There is no other stuff of which growth can be made. We think it 
enough, all too often, to get the learner aroused, disturbed; whereas 
he never learns anything in a genuine sense except as the disturbances 
into which he comes are reduced and the patterns of reduction are 
thus conserved in the form of habits. These habits in turn serve him 
in future situations of the same kind. Growth is thus fundamentally 
as much a matter of reduction of disturbance as it is a matter of 
increased activity. Without the former the latter is merely a fruit- 
less expenditure of energy. 

There has been no intention in this first part of our present dis- 
cussion to enumerate in detail apparent exceptions to the complacency 
theory which have occurred to different persons. The ones here men- 
tioned, however, have been the most significant, and probably the 
development of the theory in relation to them will point the way to 
taking care of other exceptions that may occur in the mind of the 
reader. In the writer’s own way of thinking, practically all of the 
suggested exceptions have been answered when it has been shown 
(1) that the complacency condition may, and frequently does, include 
sustained activity; (2) that the conception is not to be held as the 
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goal of conduct but rather as a point of view from which to examine 
conduct; and (3) that rather than defeat the principle of growth the 
proposed view presents an indispensable condition of growth and puts 
all change in its proper perspective. 


COMPLACENCY AND CERTAIN PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


Some new terminology and changed patterns of thought are de- 
liberately used in developing the proposed view. This change is 
needed to-day. There is reason to believe that the very words to 
which we are accustomed in advanced study of behavior are causing 
us, in spite of any good intention, to be inhospitable to some of the 
most significant trends in the curren: development of the study of 
human conduct. Once our thinking finds itself at home in certain 
molds, only those phases of activity which can be symbolized by such 
molds will find welcome. Other phases of activity, unless these accus- 
tomed molds are capable of universal application, either will be looked 
upon with suspicion and postponed as for less serious times, or must 
make their way into honor via new molds and patterns. Two of these 
significant trends which now seem to be seriously without honor in 
educational thought and for which the complacency view should pro- 
vide admission in good standing, are (1) the increasing concern with 
“personality adjustments,” and (2) the persistent and growing en- 
deavor to reclaim from an isolating, dissecting, piecemeal laboratory 
the human being as a whole, and as normally to be studied in whole 
as well as in part. Some of the most “practical” steps in educational 
method and procedure await the admission of these two claims to an 
honored place in our research undertakings: 


‘*PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS” 


“Personality adjustment” as a study has been coldly received by 
education in America. Freud is taboo. This is probably both just 
and unjust to him and to’his school. The violent negative attitude, 
however, toward the movement which he represents is unfortunate. 
Far less harmful to put up with his undemonstrated particular posi- 
tions, with his few hasty and mystical assumptions, and with his “un- 
scientific’ procedures, than to close the senses of education to the 
profound significance of the adjustment needs in human beings to 
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which he urges attention. The modern reader need not be more 
than reminded of the “‘world-full” of literature on this subject. Much 
of it is false and cheap. Some is good. All of it is being read. 
Teachers are reading it, and are interested. Boys and girls and 
parents are reading it and are being taught through it, whether for 
good or for ill. Impostors capitalize this interest freely. Education 
looks upon it with a suspicion that may be just, but at times with a 
disdain that cannot reasonably be defended. Such limited items in 
the movement as can conveniently be fitted into the molds and pat- 
terns which we already have are given a cautious consideration, while 
the movement as a whole looks to us in vain for research and guid- 
ance. Student teachers of this modern day look to their advanced 
schools for help to interpret this trend and their look is not re- 
warded. They are rather met with an innuendo that teaches sus- 
picion, and their time is directed to things about which we can be 
more ‘‘scientific.” 

From the complacency point of view all activity, all conduct, is 
seen as adjustive. To study behavior in this light is constantly to be 
asking and testing to find out how the activity at hand affects the ad- 
justment of the individual in that part of his surroundings which is 
concerned. It is constantly, almost unconsciously, to be asking 
whether the habits formed by the teaching procedure persist for 
better and better adjustment, or work in the opposite direction. In 
its essence the complacency way of looking at activities is adjustive. 
Instead of viewing any act as isolated, the way is opened to see it in 
relation to the individual as a whole being. The learning process 
may accordingly be stated in terms which, though not denying the 
laws of learning to which we are accustomed, incorporate them in 
their actual adjustive setting. 

This change of emphasis can be seen to advantage in connection 
with habit formation. Instead of making a primary concern of the 
manner in which a habit becomes fixed, the proposed view is chiefly 
alert to find out how the habit relates the individual in the type of 
situation in which it is formed. The question of “fixity” is secondary 
in importance. Satisfyingness and annoyingness do have much to 
do with the settling of the act into a habit, but the primary concern 
is what that satisfyingness and annoyingness mean with regard to the 
degree to which the whole individual is becoming adjusted. There is 
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interconnection between relationships with the large variety of ele- 
ments in any situation. To form a habit in response to one of the 
elements is to involve in some measure the individual’s relations with 
all the other elements. It is into this maze that satisfyingness and 
annoyingness introduce our thinking. It is with this condition of 
the whole that primary concern is to be had. That the habit become 
strong is important, but only incidentally so.° 

The significance for education of thus restating the conceptions of 
habit formation and the educative process can hardly be overesti- 
mated. ‘To-day we let children go on in their maladjustments until 
they are ready to be turned over to a psychiatrist. Thus far in mental 
hygiene our cues have been taken almost exclusively from the more 
or less plainly pathological case. However desirable this may be 
from the standpoint of the need for getting adjustment difficulties 
where they can be seen in bold outline for purposes of study, it has 
not as yet proved significantly fruitful in suggesting ways for dealing 
with cases before they reach such extremities. One of the chief rea- 
sons for this is that the educative process is described in terms which 
are different from those used in dealing with adjustment matters. 
There is, however, no sharp line of demarcation between the behavior 
of the so-called normal person and that of the abnormal. It is rather 
a matter of degree of something and that something is essentially ad- 
justive in its nature. Our educational thought-patterns do not make 
room for this adjustive core of behavior. In the way here proposed 
for describing the learning process, it is provided that one think and 
speak of the everyday details of the educative undertaking in terms 
which will, in their essential meaning, incorporate the adjustive nature 
of those details. To think about education at all would be to think of 
it as adjustive. Such a course would give the weight of consideration 
in adjustment matters to the person who most of all is now neglected, 
the “‘normal” child. 


THE TEACHER 


The attention of educational circles is frequently called to our 
failure to give due weight to the importance of the teacher. This 
warning has been sounded again recently.*° Probably the warning will 

*For a fuller discussion of this point, see the writer's Complacency, the Foundation of Human 


Behavior, Chap. VII. 
* Kandel, I. L., International Yearbook, 7925, Introduction. 
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again fall on earnest but ineffectual minds, simply because we have no 
effective way of studying the teacher. The teacher-personality is 
mentioned, but little or nothing is done about it. Advance has been 
made in the devising of means for measuring the teacher by the 
amount of some subject he gets the child to acquire. As a result of 
this procedure we might get a better subject or combination of sub- 
jects or a better method of teaching the subject, but the real teacher, 
the personality who in a thousand ways is affecting for good or for 
ill the adjustments and the adjustive ability of the child, is not being 
tested save by guess, or by broad inference from results. The teacher- 
personality is not helped through this process except it accidentally 
occur so. 

Among the many points of view from which the teacher as a per- 
sonality will no doubt have to be studied, certainly no type could be 
quite as important as that which the view here proposed represents. 
Personality is centrally an affair of adjustive habit, particularly in 
social relationships. Here are to be found the foundations of char- 
acter, the meaning of a sense of responsibility, the dynamics of motiva- 
tion, the secret of getting along with people, the power of will, and 
the grace of spirit that make an individual into an effective teaching 
personality. Without question enough is known already in the field 
of adjustive behavior to help teachers as persons. And, more im- 
portant, there is, in what is already known, good ground for con- 
fidence that further knowledge may be had. The complacency view 
makes a start at putting our thought regarding conduct into terms of 
adjustment. In the degree that this is successfully done, a way will 
be opened for promoting a constructive study of the personality of 
the teacher. 


THE WHOLE INDIVIDUAL 


There is a persistent demand that the human being be studied 
more as a whole. To follow the thinking of the present day is to 
become more and more sensitive to a growing discontent with the 
isolation and with the consequent misleading simplification of the 
laboratory study of behavior. Worthy thinkers in an increasing 
number are seriously questioning whether our present procedures will 
ever succeed in “‘getting humpty-dumpty together again.” There is 
no pressing disposition among these thinkers to under-rate the piece- 
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meal study and the good it is doing. The tendency is rather to object 
to it as an exclusive emphasis in research and to insist, many times 
quite vaguely indeed but no less genuinely, that our quest for closer 
understanding and for intelligent controls shall include that which is 
variously described as the “individual as a whole,” the “integration 
of personality,” the “organism as a unit,”’ or, more technically, as the 
“organismic patterns,” “organization,” “Gestalt,” or “configura- 
tion.” * With many differences among them, these all have in com- 
mon a strong resistance to ‘“‘atomism,” isolation of parts, and over- 
simplification in the study of human beings. 

Two courses are open to educational thought as it senses this trend 
in the thinking of the day: either to disregard it, and thus leave to 
chance the relations which educational undertakings will establish 
with it; or to admit it into the honored fields of research. No one 
deliberately prefers the former and much less is anyone accused of 
preferring it. Our predicament is rather one of being committed to 
thought molds and to “problem-patterns” which are too limited to 
equip us for undertaking appropriate research. 

It would be absurd in this connection to advocate the complacency 
view as a panacea. The view does, however, provide an entering 
wedge into this field of research. That condition in an individual’s 
relation with a thing or person for which the term ‘‘complacency” has 
been used is nothing at all if not a condition of the ‘“‘whole.’’ One's 
whole being is involved when his hat is taken by another man from 
the restaurant. The rightful owner’s other relations with his sur- 
roundings are all either potentially or actually affected. This becomes 
clear when his conduct under such circumstances is reviewed. If he 
is with a companion his relations with him must be modified to suit 
the predicament in the hat-relationship. Change comes in similar 
fashion in his relations with the proprietor, with other people eating 
in the restaurant, with hooks or hat-trees in the place, even with his 
own plans for the immediate future or perhaps for a more remote 
future, and with his own past, particularly as connected with this hat. 
It will almost surely come to be more cherished by him. But the case 
cannot be adequately described by multiplying the details. It is 
nearer to the actual case to say that the whole person, who is all of 

* Whitehead, A. M., Science and the Modern World, Macmillan, 1925; Parker, G. H., “Organic 


Determinism,” Science, 59:517 ff; Henderson, L. J., “Mechanism from the Standpoint of Physical 
Science,” Philosophical Review, 1918. 


®*Raup, R. B, Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior, Chap. I. 
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these relationships in a uniquely organized or integrated whole, is 
involved in the disturbance of the one relationship with the hat. The 
whole being is involved to some degree in every relationship. It is 
this that makes the complacency study a constructive approach to 
research in the field of whole persons. 

“Whole” in this connection is not easily defined. Too often, of 
course, it is used just as a convenient word for escaping in thought the 
exclusive emphasis on the bit-by-bit study of behavior. The quest 
for an alternative method of study clings thus to a vague notion of 
“‘wholeness.”” Vague notions of this kind, however, are not to be 
disregarded. When they are so persistent, as is this one in modern 
thought, they are practically certain to be the crude outlines of forms 
that are destined to take more and more definite shape. The history 
of thought teaches nothing more clearly than this. Such vagueness 
precedes all exact science. The refined instruments of research are 
not the first stage in thinking. They come after difficult territory has 
been won on the frontiers where thinking must, for the time, be in 
less closely defined terms and where action must be based on less 
exact knowledge. Difficulty of definition does not make any less 
significant the present-day demand for “wholeness” in the research 
study of human beings. 

One significant way in which “wholeness” becomes more definite in 
meaning is seen in connection with the time relations of the individual. 
The past is always involved in a present experience, and each present 
experience has future bearings. A person cannot be studied as a 
whole except as a continuously readjusting, reorganizing, dynamic 
center of remembered and anticipated connections. The “life his- 
tory” of the person reveals itself, though often quite subtly indeed, 
in any present unit of his activity. The manner in which he makes 
adjustments to-day is affected for wholeness or for the lack of it by 
the manner in which he has made or has failed to make adjustments 
inthe past. This integration and constant interplay of a person’s past 
and his oncoming relationships have to be taken into account in reck- 
oning with him as a whole. If he is pinched in present action by ten- 
sions which are hang-overs of past disturbances that failed to be 
equipped with habits of reduction, it is only a study of this condition 
of the whole that will eventually reveal the specific roots of the 
trouble. A child’s antipathy toward his teacher, for example, may 
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be due to her resemblance to some other person whom the child dis- 
likes. Neither child nor teacher may be aware of this causal connec- 
tion. The hang-over from an unadjusted past thus makes the child- 
teacher relationship unwholesome. The study of the person as a 
whole must be concerned with this interrelation of his past and pres- 
ent. Outside of this integrative organization in time relationships 
there scarcely is a person, much less a whole person. 

The significance here of the time-relations aspect of “wholeness” 
lies chiefly in the manner in which it reveals the connection of the 
complacency view with the type of relationships which are most apt 
to undermine the unity of the individual. Nothing could be more 
clear than the fact that an unduly disturbed outlook upon the future 
frequently militates against the wholesomeness of the present. Evi- 
dences of this range all the way from a devitalizing conception of a 
future life to the distracting fears that accompany one’s attitude 
toward the next month’s rent. On the other hand, and integrally 
related with the future reference, is the constant tendency of the past 
to rob the present of its fullness. Unreduced disturbances out of the 
past make an unwholesome present and a halting progress into the 
future. The complacency conception makes thus a definite avenue for 
research into the field of the ‘‘wholeness” of the individual. It more 
effectively incorporates into our everyday thinking this past and 
future reference of the fullness of living. 

Another fruitful way of making “wholeness” a more definite con- 
ception is to see a person as a dynamic unit made up of numberless 
interactions among social and natural forces and as tending always 
to maintain a running harmony in this ever-changing stream. The 
basis of this harmony is a biological organism which must either pre- 
serve its balance and unity or cease to exist, and for which to persist 
is to be ever-maintaining some optimum condition of equilibrium and 
surplus of energy. Just as this organism tends to maintain unity in a 
stream of ‘‘physical’’ interactions, so does it, in no essentially different 
way, strive to keep to a harmonious organization or unity in the cur- 
rents and cross-currents of interacting cultural and social influences. 
The only dynamic agency of social group integration is just this per- 
son for whom to be out of balance is to be restless and seeking to 
reinstate the balanced condition. He belongs to social forces that 
conflict within him. He will drive toward a readjustment and in so 
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doing will tend to influence those forces in society toward an increased 
harmony. In this sense it is that the individual is so significantly to 
be regarded as an adjustive whole in the stream of interaction of 
men and things. 

It will have become clear that we have here our most promising ap- 
proach to social psychology. The outstanding works in this field 
in most recent years are those of Dewey ® and Allport. Both of these 
writers see the social forces thus centered in the individual person 
with his adjustive impulses,’® and call our attention to the fact that 
the person is integrally a “social” whole, and not a separate being 
with inborn powers to choose and select as to whether or how he 
will become socialized. He is a constantly reorganizing product of 
the forces in which and of which he is. Education’s research in the 
field of group relations awaits the terminology and “problem pat- 
terns” which will admit to honor in research the personality thus 
viewed as a “social’’ whole. 

The social-adjustive-unit aspect of the conception of “‘wholeness”’ 
is significant for just the same reason that the time-relations aspect 
was seen to be significant. In fact the two aspects are probably 
different ways of looking at the same thing. The impulsive character 
of the individual’s adjustive function within social relationships cen- 
ters around his tendency to relate the past with its good and bad 
experiences to a future which he foresees and in which he seeks to 
avoid what was bad and to reinstate what was good. Plainly in this 
field we are quite near to the heart of the problem of the ‘‘whole- 
ness” of living. And we come to it with a point of view and a 
terminology which make us capable of thinking more constructively 
about it. 

In conclusion, the following out of the complacency point of view 
to discover its fruitfulness has brought us to study its relation to per- 
sonality adjustments and to the persistent demand for the considera- 
tion of the “whole”’ individual. The reader will have become quite 
aware that these two things are integrally related. In present-day 
thought this integral relation between wholeness and the adjustive 
nature of behavior is not clearly seen. Indeed it is quite justifiable 
to take them up first as separate emphases, for that is the chief man- 
ner in which they appear in current thought. The two lines of 


* Dewey, J., Human Nature and Conduct; Allport, F. H., Social Psychol zy. 
” Dewey, J., Human Nature and Conduct, p. 250. 
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emphasis, however, have merged into one in connection with the 
proposed theory. This is significant. It adds to the probability that 
the complacency point of view will enable us to comprehend in our 
everyday thinking more that is pertinent to the worthwhileness of 


life. 











EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL* 


By SARAH M. STURTEVANT 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Psychologist, Horace Mann High School for Girls 


N ORDER to discover something about student reactions to the 
various extra-curricular activities in high school, the following 

study was made in the Horace Mann High School for Girls. The 
object was to find out (a) the enjoyment and (b) the benefits, which 
the girls consciously derived from participation in these activities. 
The opinions expressed by the girls were tabulated and evaluated 
in the light of the records on file concerning the students themselves— 
their intelligence and scholarship ratings, and the amount of their 
participation in activities as shown by the ‘“‘points’’ gained by each 
girl. 

Since the number of pupils involved totaled only two hundred and 
sixty, since the individuals were in no case below average in intelli- 
gence, and since they represent as a group a social and economic back- 
ground that is above average, the findings will hardly warrant the 
drawing of too general conclusions. They are, of course, suggestive, 
and their final value will be revealed when they are considered in con- 
nection with similar studies made in representative schools through- 
out the country. 


THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The study was conducted by means of a questionnaire which the 
students were asked to fill out, and which contained the questions 
which follow. 


* Based upon a study made in connection with Professor Sturtevant's class in the Educational 
Guidance of Women, by Miss Louise Jerrel and Miss Constance Swenson. The study was planned 
as a part of the Psychological Service of the Horace Mann High School for Girls. It was super- 
vised by Dr. Flemming. The report was edited by Miss Harriet Hayes, Instructor in Educational 
Guidance, Teachers College. 
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1. Name the offices which you are now holding or which you have held during 
your high school course. Indicate the year when held. 


2. In what student activities other than those indicated above have you en- 
gaged? Indicate by years, including present year. 

3. Which school activity have you enjoyed most? Give reasons briefly. 

4. What activity or organization has been of greatest benefit to you? State 
briefly how such an activity has helped you to grow. For example, it may have 
given you more skill in organizing a group to get a thing done; or it may have 
taught you how to work with others; or it may have made you less shy. 


This questionnaire was answered by two hundred and sixty girls 
enrolled in the high school (Grades 7 to 12) and in most cases was 
answered carefully. Since the extra-curricular program is well or- 
ganized in the Horace Mann School, each girl participates in some 
form of activity, and there is a club, a team, or a group provided for 
almost any major type of interest. 

For convenience in handling the data received, and in order to de- 
termine their significance, the activities have been divided roughly 
into five main classes: 

1. Athletics (including sports, etc., under the General Asso- 
ciation). 

2. Student government and class activities (including official posi- 
tions and work in the General Association, class offices, committee 
work, etc.). 

3. Literary and aesthetic activities (including dramatics, music, 
art, publications, and debates). 

4. Social service (including the Girls’ League and its chapters, with 
the charity work carried on under their auspices). 

5. Social activities (dances, parties, Recreation Club, and Girl 
Scouts). These divisions overlap somewhat, but they are in general 
indicative of the principal fields of interest. 


THE DATA OF THE STUDY 


When the answers were tabulated, certain tendencies at once be- 
came apparent. Athletics was clearly the most popular activity en- 
gaged in, receiving 143 votes (55 per cent) as the “most enjoy- 
able.” This is especially a favorite in the earlier years. Only in the 
eleventh grade does the group of literary and aesthetic interests sur- 
pass it. In the last two years class plays take the lead. The accom- 
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panying table shows the distribution of votes both numerically and by 
percentages. 





ENJOYMENT BENEFIT 
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While athletics leads by a wide margin as the most enjoyable ac- 
tivity, it is interesting to note that it does not rank in the pupils’ minds 
as highly beneficial, drawing but 44 votes (17 per cent) on this side. 
The heaviest vote for the “most beneficial” activity goes to student 
government and class work, with a large proportion of votes in the 
earlier years. But although the benefits of this latter side of school 
life are recognized, it ranks low in enjoyment, receiving only ten votes 
in all—none in Grades 8, 9, and 10. 

The literary and aesthetic group of activities comes next both in 
enjoyment, with 64 votes (26 per cent) and in estimated benefits, with 
57 votes (22 percent). These apparently interest the older girls more 
than the younger ones, polling the highest number of votes in the 
twelfth year, 50 per cent of the senior votes for enjoyment, and 47 
per cent for benefit. 
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Social service activities take only twenty votes (7 per cent) on the 
enjoyment side and twenty-three (9 per cent) for benefits. These 
figures are rather surprising, for this branch of the social program 
is in good, healthy condition, and would be expected to appeal to 
more girls than it apparently does. The heaviest vote for these activi- 
ties is given in Grade 11, 16 per cent for enjoyment and 20 per cent 
for benefit. 

Social activities such as dancing, parties, and recreation clubs re- 
ceive the lowest vote of all—only nineteen (6% per cent) for enjoy- 
ment and benefit combined. There are, of course, a number of 
reasons that may be responsible for such an apparent lack cf interest 
here, but none of them came to the surface in the present study. 

The “no answer” group offers another possibility for speculation. 
The large number of failures to discuss benefits received from activi- 
ties—forty-two girls make no contributions to this side—has un- 
doubtedly some significance. Perhaps it indicates the natural diff- 
culty attending introspection on the part of healthy young people. 


The pupils were asked to give as far as possible reasons for their 
enjoyment and for their consciousness of benefit in connection with 
activities. Lack of space forbids the presentation of this material in 
tabular form, but the following summary gives the main points of 
interest and significance. 

1. Under enjoyment, most of those who voted for athletics gave 
such reasons as “‘healthy,’’ “good exercise,’ “helps to know girls,” 
“excitement and vigor’’—all of which could very properly be classed 
as benefits. The benefits formally ascribed by them to athletics cen- 
tered in such matters as overcoming shyness, and learning to under- 
stand and to work with other girls. In short, social benefits rather 
than physical ones were uppermost in the pupils’ minds. On the side 
of benefits only one vote was given to improvement of the body as 
a reason for participation. The reasons in the mind of the Physical 
Director for offering athletic sports would appear from this to be 
quite far from the minds of the pupils who participate in them. 

2. Reasons given for enjoyment of activities other than athletics 
were very similar in character to those given for athletics. The most 
frequently given reason was personal enjoyment of the thing itself. 
Though phrased in various ways, the fundamental and most general 
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idea was pleasure derived from congenial activity. “I enjoy Glee 
Club because I love music’’ is typical of this attitude. 

The next most frequently given reason for enjoyment was the 
opportunity afforded for fuller social life—getting acquainted with 
more and different kinds of girls, and learning to work and to play 
with them. This appeared from the answers to be of great im- 
portance and value in the minds of the girls. 

Actual information acquired in connection with activities was much 
less frequently given as a reason for enjoyment and was evidently not 
prominent in the pupils’ consciousness. Conscious growth, as indi- 
cated in such answers as “learned you must finish a job,” and “‘devel- 
oped understanding of creative power,” was least in evidence. 

3. The benefits generally recognized in all activities were primarily 
social, and expressed in such terms as “understanding other girls,”’ 
and “learning to work with people.” Some gave such personal bene- 
fits as help in overcoming shyness, conceit, and selfishness. 

4. While pupils who had held offices and positions of responsibility 
usually voted for these as most beneficial to them, they frequently 
voted for other activities as most enjoyable (see the vote on Student 
Government in the table). Those, however, who held a high number 
of “points” for such offices and positions voted, in only a few cases, 
for athletics as most enjoyable. 

The relationship between the scholarship and the intelligence ratings 
of the students and their participation in activities will be stressed 
in a later report. It has been pointed out that in both intelligence 
and scholarship all the girls were average or above in comparison 
with high school girls in general. 


The final thought in connection with such a study as this takes the 
form of questions rather than conclusions. Such questions as the 
following, for instance, naturally arise: 

1. Is it generally true that athletics is the most enjoyable activity 
that can be provided by the high school for its girls, and that this 
enjoyment comes in large measure from its social opportunities ? 

2. Is this enjoyment due to the nature of athletics and to be ob- 
tained only through this means, or is it due to the fact that the ath- 
letics program is more highly organized and inclusive than other 
activities ? 
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3. Apparently the Director of Physical Education must be the one 
to keep in mind the direct benefit in improved physical condition to be 
derived from the school’s athletics program. The girls seem to stress 
their enjoyment and the social values obtained. Is not their tendency, 
however, in accord with that of adults to engage most willingly and 
actively in those types of physical exercise which directly give social 
contacts and enjoyment of their fellows? Is it not desirable that 
the athletics director be fully aware of these pupils’ reasons for liking 
athletics and definitely utilize these appeals to obtain interested par- 
ticipation in the activities which will bring the direct physical benefits 
that she desires for the girls? 

4. Does the obvious increase of interest in dramatics in the last 
two years of school indicate a general tendency or a particular situa- 
tion? If the former, how should high schools go about the task of 
developing this form of expression? 

5. To what extent is the pupils’ stress upon social values condi- 
tioned by their intelligence? That is, would a similar emphasis char- 
acterize the judgments of high school pupils of lower intelligence 
levels? 

6. How far does the realization of social values in various activities 
reflect the citizenship emphasis in this particular school? In other 
words, is the evaluation by the pupils the result of their training? If 
so, is such consciousness of social values an objective which might 
desirably be stressed in other high schools? 








HOW TO EQUIP THE SCHOOL ADMINIS- 

TRATOR WITH METHODS OF LOCAT- 

ING DATA WHICH WILL CARRY OVER 
WHEN HE IS ON THE JOB* 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HOULD there be a good carry-over of this kind? Or are we 
university trainers of school executives merely chasing an aca- 
demic will-o’-the-wisp when we attempt to insure such a transfer? 
Certainly this carry-over is assumed by the university courses for 
superintendents to be desirable; otherwise, those courses would not 
so stress methods of research, particularly with statistical data. But 
the case for the afirmative answer is even stronger. Any careful ob- 
servation of the administrative problems which a superintendent must 
face in the field will clearly indicate the need for as great a carry- 
over as can be secured. 

Most of the important administrative problems of the superin- 
tendent cannot be successfully solved except by scientific procedures 
involving the collection, analysis, and fruitful interpretation of large 
masses of factual and statistical data. For example, the laying out of 
a good building program is impossible except after considerable study 
of population trends, movements of families within the city, changes 
in residence and business districts, and developments in transportation 
and auto streets. Again, the right salary schedule for a community 
cannot be determined except on the basis of living costs, qualifica- 
tions of the present personnel, and estimates of future costs. To 
hope to secure sound solutions for such problems in any local com- 
munity, without the collection of considerable data, is preposterous. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SECURING A SATISFACTORY 
CARRY-OVER 


The administrative problems just instanced and similar ones de- 
mand for their successful solution the following three things: 


* Delivered in part before the National Society of College Teachers of Education, Dallas, 
Texas, February 28, 1927. 
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1. A profitable set-up or clear determination of the problem for 
the particular community. No floating around in the clouds of 
generalities, no personal pleasantries, no skill in political manip- 
ulation, and no drawing of herrings across the trail can perma- 
nently take the place of such clear determination. 


2. The collection and analysis of data in the local situation in such 
fashion as to admit of reasonably easy and profitable compari- 
son with similar communities. 


3. A knowledge of the professional literature bearing on the prob- 
lem, particularly as to successes or failures in like situations. 


To meet these three demands, the university courses for a superin- 
tendent presumably train him in the solution of administrative prob- 
lems with procedures and practice in locating and collecting data. But 
a number of complicating factors make the university situation a very 
artificial one as compared with the superintendent's local community 
later. This artificiality, if not carefully guarded against, may pro- 
duce a superintendent who on the job will sink as certainly as did the 
boy described by Dewey. When the youngster trained in the kinder- 
garten to swim, probably with the best strokes, got into real water 
later, he promptly sank. The factors tending to produce this arti- 
ficiality are worth detailed consideration. 

First, the superintendent in training at the university may be given 
only clearly formulated problems on which he has nothing to do but 
work out the solutions from the data given. He may miss entirely 
the experience of determining for himself which of several problems 
is the most important. He may even be set to studying the flea on 
the hair of the tail of the dog of a set of problems because the in- 
structor is interested in finding out about that particular flea of a 
problem which no one thus far has considered worth studying. On 
the job, however, the superintendent has numerous problems pressing 
for solution. He must determine for himself their order of im- 
portance; otherwise, he will live from hand to mouth with no more 
chance of adequately solving his problems than a man living from 
hand to mouth has of solving the problems of becoming a useful 
citizen. 

Second, in the university training course the set-ups may be given 
him. On the job he must make his own set-ups or do without. 
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Third, the data on problems may in the university be pointed out 
too specifically. We university professors tend for our own ease, in 
using the same assignment over and over, to give too many citations 
of book, chapter, verse, line, and word. These difficulties occur with 
the use of any text in training superintendents, even with the book of 
problems issued by the staff in our institution.1 Yet there can be 
little doubt that when the final history of the present educational 
period is written, that book will mark the beginning of a distinctly 
higher era in the training of superintendents. 

In the fourth place, the future superintendent may in the univer- 
sity be set to work, or may himself be content to work, on easily pro- 
curable data; for instance, statistics in well organized official reports. 
These statistics are usually several years old; whereas the superin- 
tendent in the field must undoubtedly have up-to-date data if he is to 
carry conviction to his staff and the public. On the job, the problem 
must be attacked regardless of the data published. Often the ap- 
parent impressiveness of published data may lead the future superin- 
tendent to hunt for the solution of his problem there; but he may be in 
the position of the man who lost his watch at Thirty-ninth Street but 
was hunting for it at Twenty-third Street because there was so much 
more light at the latter place. 

Again, in the university the student may learn to depend very 
largely upon specialists who have the literature and source materials 
at their finger tips. He may have a highly perfected library, bibli- 
ographic and other time-and-thought-saving devices not available 
near his community. As a result, he may go to his job as helpless on 
knowing where to collect data for a practical problem or on how to 
handle them as a child reared in a city apartment would be if suddenly 
sent to live on a farm. 

Then, too, the prospective superintendent at the university may be 
allowed inordinate lengths of time for a leisurely prosecution of one 
or two highly specialized problems. On the job, however, he has to 
work under great pressure on problems never so nicely and con- 
veniently isolated as at the university. Furthermore, on the job, he 
must often work on several big problems in the same week or month 
without polishing off one before attacking another. 

Lastly in this connection, the student at the university is likely to 

1 Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. L., and Others, Problems in Educational Administration. 
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be compelled, or at least urged, to work individually. Even his 
seminar work may be wholly individual, for he may simply listen 
there to other men on their researches, so that they will listen to his. 
On the job, however, he does his most profitable work on problems 
in committees. He will have to get others to collect data for him. 
He will have to work out his set-ups with others. He will frequently 
have to work with those who are at the outset opposed to him. He 
cannot run a debating society and prosecute worthwhile studies. He 
can work with his staff profitably only when he is exerting a leader- 
ship, or temporarily following some associate’s lead when that person 
is really his superior on a given problem, as often happens. In short, 
he must, on the job, work with others in a way never encountered by 
him in the university if he attacks his problems there individually. 

Such are some of the factors tending to produce an artificiality in 
the university training of superintendents. This artificiality in turn 
tends to diminish correspondingly the transfer of methods of locating 
data to the superintendent’s work on the job. Our problem as uni- 
versity trainers of superintendents may be stated thus: What can be 
done in the university training to insure a stronger on-the-job quality 
in such matters as selecting administrative problems, getting set-ups, 
finding valuable data, locating data with ordinary facilities, working 
under pressure and on several problems at the same time, and work- 
ing in a group? 


PROCEDURES FOR SECURING A SATISFACTORY 
CARRY-OVER 


To answer the question just formulated, consider the possibilities 
of training in collecting data under the three main systems used in 
the university training of future superintendents. ‘These systems are 
work in ordinary courses, interneships, and school surveys. 


1. Work in Ordinary Courses. In ordinary university courses 
for superintendents, the possibilities for training in collecting data 
likely to carry over to on-the-job situations are decidedly limited. 
Still a great deal more can be done than is often done. It is here 
assumed that the superintendent is taking full-time work at the uni- 
versity and not merely taking part-time courses while on the job. If 
he is in this latter situation, there is much less difficulty in getting him 
to apply what he gets in his courses. 
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Students may be set to studying the local or neighboring school 
systems and to reading the reports of these systems. On the basis of 
such work, they may be assigned the listing of the administrative prob- 
lems of these systems in order of importance. They may be given 
practice in set-ups on these problems or on problems taken from their 
past experience. They may be sent to visit systems noted for par- 
ticular lines of work and later asked to set up the problems faced 
and being attacked in the schools observed. The relative value of 
problems should be stressed. For any such work, patterns of set-ups 
are available. 

Next, students may be required to run down, collect, analyze, and 
present effectively the necessary data for sound solutions of the prob- 
lems used. ‘They may be required to get up minimum lists of the best 
references on such problems. In particular, they may be given only 
general hints, or directions on materials, about such things as they 
might find in the field. By studying the problems in the text or by 
analyzing various school surveys, they can learn the specific kinds of 
data needed on different problems. With our future superintendents 
we use a pamphlet, now in a mimeographed edition, specifically de- 
signed to give them just the right amount of help in such matters. 
For example, it tells where statistics are likely to be found and when 
published, which magazines are best for particular fields, where lists 
of schoolmen in certain kinds of schools may be found, how state 
documents or those from the federal government may be kept up 
with, and the like. It aiso aims to prevent useless duplication of work 
by giving a bibliography of bibliographies and hints on various phases 
of school administration. The entries are by such topics as a super- 
intendent would first have in mind when considering problems. For 
instance, under secondary education, are given the best bibliographies, 
the standard periodical, sources of statistics, directions for securing 
lists of high school principals, and notes on the national associations 
in the field. 

The experience of working under pressure may be given by assign- 
ing time limits that require high-power work for completion. Stu- 
dents may be advised to dig in for week-ends or other suitable periods 
so as to approximate the working conditions of a superintendent on 
the job. At our institution we have in emergencies the right to require 
all the time of a student in the major courses for superintendents, 
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and several times a year, for days at a time, we do so requisition all 
his working hours. Of course, this causes some complications in his 
work in other departments, but we believe it is better to have these 
if we can give him training in working under pressure on a problem, 
as the superintendent on the job has to do. The student can easily 
be set to work on several problems within an extended period, but, 
of course, he will be working intensively on only one at any given 
day or two. This approximates the way a superintendent in the field 
must work. 

The experience of working in a group can be given by various de- 
vices. We require students to form in groups of their own choosing 
for preparation of regular class work. We make wholly different 
groups for various assignments. A man may thus be working in 
several groups in a week. By changing chairmen, by allowing groups 
to select their own chairmen, and by resolutely refraining from giving 
too much direction, the conditions of effective group work in a school 
system may be approximated. In my own work, I often ask the 
chairman of a group to give me his analysis of the members of his 
group and how he proposes to use them and to work with them to 
the best advantage. This is what any good superintendent in the 
field must do all the time. , 

In the courses for superintendents, which cover two years of gradu- 
ate work, we make a distinction between the first- and second-year 
men. In the first year we hand out the problems, and give a great 
deal of direction, advice, and assistance. In the second year, we 
deliberately throw the men into complicated situations to find out 
and set up the problems for themselves. We give them a rapidly 
decreasing amount of advice and assistance; in any event, the mini- 
mum that will most fully develop their initiative and resourcefulness 
in locating and collecting useful data on their problems. 


2. Interneship. The interneship, whereby a man is placed with 
a superintendent on the job for one or two years, offers, under proper 
conditions, great possibilities in the kind of training we are discussing. 
Not all superintendents, however, are adapted to handling it effectively 
and it is not for all students. 

In the first place, the superintendent must be a big enough man 
to see the possibilities of the arrangement. He must be willing to 
take the interne as his personal assistant and thus give him the run of 
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the whole system. Or he must be willing to shift the interne often 
enough from position to position to attain substantially the same end. 
The former arrangement is preferable. He must also be willing to 
let the interne work on problems scientifically; otherwise he may 
get only an impressionistic experience in observing the superintend- 
ent’s political and personal methods, or he may become only a hack 
assistant to the superintendent. The former of these two possibilities 
may be valuable. The latter has little if any value. Neither will 
give the experience in the scientific attack of local administrative 
problems here discussed. The number of superintendents able and 
willing to work so that the interne will be highly benefited is far 
from large. 

In the second place, a superintendent can afford to take as internes 
only selected men. An interne, to whip into a situation quickly and 
be of real service to the superintendent in one or two years, must be 
exceptionally keen and adaptable. Furthermore, since the interne is 
not a permanent man, the superintendent has to take the responsibility 
for all he does. The superintendent cannot afford to be responsible 
for a temporary, ordinary man. Probably only the upper third or 
fourth of our students in training for the superintendency are of the 
grade that the right kind of superintendent is willing to take as in- 
ternes. He can afford to take, and will be glad to take, a succession 
of brilliant, competent men for short periods. But if he has to put 
up with a mediocre man, he will want him for a long time if at all. 
Furthermore, only young men can stand the pace required of an in- 
terne or can afford to go at the salary available. 

With the right kind of superintendent, the interneship offers a 
splendid training in collecting data such as we desire. But at best it 
is for the few. It has been worked with conspicuous success 1t the 
University of lowa. We have had excellent results from it in several 
instances at our institution. At least one man from Stanford Uni- 
versity is an outstanding example of a fortunate interneship. 


3. The School Survey. The school survey rightly managed has 
the greatest possibilities for training future superintendents in the 
scientific study of administrative problems under conditions approxi- 
mating on-the-job conditions. For this reason, we stress the survey 
work in the courses for superintendents at our institution. 

A school survey offers a large number of problems. I never heard 
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of one that did not have them by the dozen. Our organization 
usually undertakes a complete survey of the school system involved. 
In such a situation there is no escape from considering the relative 
values of problems. The student must participate in this. Even 
with first-year students the situation will be so new to the instructor 
that he must call them in to help him decide which problems are most 
important. In any event, they can watch him decide, even if he does 
most of the ranking of problems. The instructor in the new situation 
cannot use any wholly cut-and-dried set-ups. If he did, he would see 
them overturned in the sight of his students, naturally a very em- 
barrassing experience. Inevitably, the students participate in our 
set-ups on surveys, through all the stages. 

In a survey, data have to be collected under on-the-job conditions. 
Naturally we make all the preparations possible before each survey; 
but no completely mechanized preparation is possible, certainly mot 
in finance, my own specialty. In that field, 1 furnish students with 
a set of suggestions from a previous student committee. On some 
surveys men have to work on finance before it is regularly taught in 
class. Conditions vary so in different communities that complete 
preparation is impossible. This year, in the five surveys of which 
[ had the finance section, there was no possibility of complete prepara- 
tion on a single one. In every case the students had the best predic- 
tions I could make and every preparation I could manage. But, in 
every instance, they had to participate in the final plans for locating 
and collecting fiscal data in the community. The only thing we have 
been able to routinize is the collection of comparative data from the 
United States Bureau at Washington. We have found it a waste of 
time to prepare many blanks ahead. Few of the finance blanks for 
a given city can be profitably made up until we see the local records 
from which data will be taken. 

The survey insures working under pressure; with us regularly 
twelve or more hours a day, even on the train. It also forces the 
student to work on several insistent problems at about the same time. 
Usually a man has to help out on other committees part of the week 
he is in the field. Group work is inescapable, for only once in a blue 
moon can a man with us work on a single phase by himself. The 
chairman of a group must take considerable responsibility for his 
phase. And he sees the staff man with that committee working on 
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the group basis, for our standard for surveys is that our findings must 
convince the people in the local community of the soundness of our 
work. 

Three objections to the survey as an instrument for training su- 
perintendents in collecting data are worth consideration here. One 
is that the student will have all he can do in working on only one 
phase, say finance, and so will miss real participation in or mastery 
of any other phase. In practice, we do not find this serious. A man 
in his two years with us will normally take part in several surveys. 
We let him take his choice of phases, except that he must cover new 
phases before duplicating previous experiences. 

The second objection is that of missing other courses. Our view 
of this is simple. We take the position that the student is training 
for the superintendency as a profession and that he means business. 
This in turn means that his specialized work as a superintendent must 
come first. We believe and the students believe with us that the 
survey work for a week or ten days in the field once or twice a year 
is far more valuable to them than any other training that could 
possibly be acquired in the same time. Even the making up of back 
work in other courses is valuable. It corresponds exactly to what a 
superintendent on the job has to do when he gets behind on certain 
phases of work that must be made up later on top of practically full- 
time work. 

A third objection to the survey is the amount of clerical work in- 
volved, especially of a statistical nature. This is frequently com- 
mented on by students, is naturally mentioned by outsiders, and is 
always a matter of concern to our staff. From the standpoint of 
training future superintendents in the collection of data, however, 
there is no escape from it. A superintendent who has been through 
it will have fairly clear ideas of the amount of drudgery involved in 
collecting and working up masses of data. He will consequently be 
much more reasonable in his demands on his fellow workers for such 
things. He will be far less ready to send out inhuman or unnecessary 
questionnaires to teachers and parents. He will have learned how 
to direct clerical assistants profitably. In our institution we try so to 
organize the survey work that students will engage mainly in the most 
profitable phases. They take the responsibility for securing accurate 
data at the start. They lay out the forms for tabulation. They 
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plan the work-up. They check entries and results. We have much 
of the tabulating and computation done by trained girls. Assistants 
like the latter are, of course, not available in many institutions. But 
a student who has worked with them will know how later to train a 
few high school students or to use his business department for similar 
purposes. On the survey, as on the job, if results are to be secured 
quickly enough to count in action, the superintendent cannot escape 
some drudgery himself. We try to minimize such drudgery as this 
by having it done in “bees.” The whole class can be thrown into 
one tiresome chore for a day or an evening. The task can easily be 
cleaned up and the men will keep in good spirits. A smaller number 
working for days on it would be prostrated. In any event, when 
such reasons for doing so much clerical work on surveys are explained 
to our students, they almost always admit the necessity for it. 

In brief, we do our best with regular course work and a few interne- 
ships to train students in methods of collecting data which will carry 
over to on-the-job conditions. But for insuring such training our 
main reliance is on the surveys. 

The school survey could be utilized for training superintendents 
in almost any institution. Surveys in numbers are attempted by only 
a few universities. But no institution training superintendents can 
afford to go along without some survey work. ‘The community in 
which the institution is located will serve very well once in four or 
five years. Different phases could be taken in different years, but 
this tends to create an artificial situation that we particularly desire 
to avoid. Neighboring communities and counties are always avail- 
able. At our institution the surveys used in class work are not run 
for profit, and the staff receive no extra compensation for them. The 
communities surveyed pay the expenses. Naturally, large school sys- 
tems at a distance must put up substantial sums for the expenses, but 
any institution conducting good school surveys can do them close at 
hand for a few hundred dollars. A satisfactory number of communi- 
ties will be ready to pay the expenses when they see the results ob- 
tained from good school surveys in other places. 

Every good school survey increases the educational resources of 
the country. For in addition to the values usually conceded, it trains 
several future superintendents in sound methods of locating data on 
the job, to an extent not even approximated elsewhere. 











VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


By HARRY D. KITSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T IS coming to be recognized that before a young person can 
wisely choose a vocation he must have information about voca- 
tions. ‘To meet this need, courses are offered in some schools, entitled 
Vocations, Occupations, and the like, courses which occupy a place in 
the curriculum as independent as that occupied by history, English, 
geography, or any other subject. Several hundred public school sys- 
tems in the United States now give such courses, usually in the junior 
high school, or in the eighth or ninth grade. 

Many school systems, however, do not find it practicable to arrange 
the curriculum so as to include Vocations as a separate subject. 
Either they do not have teachers who are acquainted with or sympa- 
thetic with the vocations and occupational problems, or they do not 
have time that can be devoted to the subject. Under these circum- 
stances, if vocational information is to be given at all, it must be pro- 
vided through the subjects already in the curriculum. 

While this principle has always been informally applied by certain 
highly skilled and humanistic teachers who have sought to present 
their subjects in the light of their relations to everyday life, it was 
not formally and systematically applied until 1914, when Jesse B. 
Davis published a complete outline of English courses through which 
teachers of English might lead pupils to think about vocations.’ 
Stimulated by this example, a number of teachers of English have so 
arranged their courses that they accomplish this end. ‘The principle 
has been further applied in connection with the teaching of civics.” 

But there are still greater possibilities. Every subject of the cur- 
riculum—geography, history, chemistry, Latin, algebra—can be used 
as a vehicle for the dissemination of vocational information and the 
arousing of vocational interests. In order to demonstrate this and 
to give assistance to teachers of the traditional school subjects who 


1 Davis, Jesse B., Vocational and Moral Guidance. Ginn and Co., 1914. 
* Giles, F. M. and 1. K., Vocational Civics. Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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would like to put the idea into practice, the writer, with the assistance 
of a number of experienced teachers, has prepared a series of lessons 
in the various subjects of the traditional curriculum, lessons to be used 
not only in giving instruction in subject matter, but also in stimulating 
thought and study about vocations. 

It will be noted that several methods may be employed in introduc- 
ing vocations. The teacher may select one vocation and make a num- 
ber of applications of the subject to it. Or he may take one fact or 
principle of the subject matter and show its relation to several voca- 
tions. He may study one vocation intensively over a period of several 
days or he may touch lightly on a number of vocations in one day. 
One teacher may wish to begin a course by showing the vocational 
implications in the subject; another may prefer to close the course in 
that way. For the most part it is likely that the teacher will prefer 
to discuss vocations whenever they can be introduced spontaneously 
and naturally. 

In attempting to use this plan the teacher should make strong 
preparation; he should read about the vocations which he is going to 
introduce and should visit places where they are being practiced. He 
should fairly steep himself with information about those vocations 
which are closely related to his instructional field. The number of 
vocations that are thus related is greater than most teachers think. 
A teacher of chemistry, for example, would be amazed if he knew the 
number of vocations in which his subject plays an important part. A 
list could easily be made by comparing such a book as Slosson’s 
Creative Chemistry with the latest Census Report. Merely to pass 
out mimeographed sheets containing such a list, together with appro- 
priate readings, would give pupils an entirely new view of the science. 
The teacher who is willing to make really elaborate preparation will 
find many teaching materials which can be procured from manufactur- 
ing concerns without cost.* If the school system has a department 
of visual education the teacher will probably have access to films 
which may be appropriately used with certain lessons.** Enlisting the 
aid of the department of visual education will serve to carry out a 
feature of this idea that should be emphasized; namely, its co- 
ordinating character. Our whole idea is to coérdinate the facts which 

* For such a list, see McCracken, T. C. and Lamb, H W., Occupational Information in the Ele- 
mentary School. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 


_"* A catalogue of educational motion pictures may be procured from the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 327 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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the pupil acquires in school,—this codrdination to be in terms of 
vocations. 

It goes without saying that the favorable introduction to a vocation 
which is secured by the class exercises should be followed by indi- 
vidual investigations on the part of pupils. Their investigations might 
proceed along the lines of the following outline: * 


. How is the occupation important for the welfare of society? 

. What kind of tasks does the worker perform? 

. What are the advantages of following this occupation? 

. What are the disadvantages and problems? 

How can a person prepare for this calling? 

. What other qualities or characteristics must he have? 

. What income may be expected? 

. Does the occupation help the worker to live a good life as a citizen 
and as a private individual? 


Oy ANEWDKH 


These investigations may be directed by the vocational counsellor of 
the school, who should be the repository of information regarding 
vocations in general; if there is no especially appointed counsellor, 
they should be directed by the teacher who, under any circumstances, 
should be able to give some advice with respect to certain voca- 
tions allied to his field. For readings on which these intensive 
investigations may be based, Allen’s Guide to the Study of Occupations 
is valuable.® 

It is manifestly impossible in the illustrations given here to make 
systematic and uniform applications to all the subjects of the tradi- 
tional curriculum. Apart from the limitations of space, instruction 
of the type advocated is not easily subjected to the restraints of 
stereotyped patterns. The effectiveness and patness of many of the 
applications will depend on the ingenuity and enthusiasm of the 
teacher in meeting the needs of the situation. It is hoped, however, 
that these examples, which have purposely been made varied and 
nonuniform, will show the possibilities inherent in the idea and will 
stimulate teachers to make original applications according to their 
own experiences and interests and those of their pupils, or according 
to the facilities and needs of the community. 

*Gowin, E. B., Wheatley, W. A., and Brewer, J. M., Occupations. Ginn & Co., 1923. 


5 Allen, Frederick J., Guide to the Study of Occupation. Revised Edition, Harvard University 
Press, 1925. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEER THROUGH THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY ™ 


In connection with the subject of transportation, attention may be called 
to the vocation of locomotive engineer. 

A. Brief history of forms of transportation: canals, turnpike, pack animals, 
carts and wagons, stage coach, steam locomotive. 


B. The important steps leading to the position of locomotive engineer may be 
indicated by a ‘vocational ladder.’ (Figure 1) 


C. Discussion may center around: 

1. Duties performed by the engineer. 

2. Qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess. 

3. Training and experience required. 

4. Earnings. 

5. Advantages and disadvantages of 
the occupation. 

Interest might be aroused if the class 
planned an imaginary trip from their home 
town to New York or San Francisco. They 
should select two routes; going over one 
and returning over the other, so as to see Fireman-local 
as many interesting features as possible. 

It should be pointed out that the success fi 
and safety of their journey lie chiefly in the 
hands of the engineer. What qualities must 
he possess? Fir 

How long a ‘run’ will the engineer have 
to make? How many engines will be used 
on the entire trip? 

The class might elect one of their number 
to serve as engineer and another as fireman 
for each lap of the journey; these pupils to _ Figure 1 
describe the procedure in piloting the train pence By aw on 

ginecr 
safely to its destination. 





READINGS 


Burns. Great Inventions. “The Steam Engine,” pp. 34-42. “The Steam Locomo- 
tive,” pp. 155-63. 

Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer. Occupations, pp. 204-23 

Parton. Captains of Industry. “Driving an Engine.” 


** Prepared by Edward L. Novotny. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF PHYSICIAN 
THROUGH THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC 


James Brown, aged fourteen years and just entering high school, wishes 
to become a physician. He expects to spend a certain number of years in 
college and medical school. (The pupil should find out how many years will 
be required.) His uncle has promised to provide the funds for his education 
in college and medical school, agreeing to set aside immediately a sum in bonds 
bearing yearly interest at four per cent which will be sufficient to meet James’s 
college expenses (which are estimated at $1,800 a year). How large a sum 
must his uncle set aside? 

Problems similar ta the above may be set in terms of insurance policies. 

For suggestive arithmetical problems relating to vocations, the teacher is 
referred to the many books on applied mathematics, such as: Wm. H. Dooley. 
Vocational Mathematics, D. C. Heath and Company, 1915. W. E. Brecken- 
ridge, S. F. Mersereau, and C. F. Moore. Shop Problems in Mathematics. 
Ginn and Company. For a longer list of such books, see ‘A Brief List of 
Mathematical Books Suitable for Libraries in High Schools and Normal 
Schools” prepared by the Department of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Teachers College Record, Vol. XXVI, No. 8, April, 
1925. 


The following lesson plan was developed for use in a continuation 
school but it may be used with equal effectiveness by any teacher who 
wishes to motivate the study of fractions: 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
OCCUPATIONS THROUGH THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC ® 

Aim: To teach the common fractional parts of a dollar, dozen, yard, etc., 
to a group of school children going into a department store, with direct appli- 
cation to the price of merchandise in the ribbon department. 

The employment office of the Riverside Continuation School secured a job 
for Mary at Smith’s Department Store. On Monday when Mary presented 
herself at the employment office of the store she was given a white card and was 
told to take it to the teacher in the classroom on the tenth floor. Here, before 
nine o'clock, the teacher gives daily lessons to all new junior employees. It was 
a great surprise to Mary to find that a department store gives lessons in the 
same subjects she had studied in public school, but she noticed this difference: 
everything she studied in the department store school pertained to the business 
of the store and was immediately useful; she could go downstairs to her wrap- 
ping desk and make use of what she had just learned. 


* Prepared by Jean Bernard. 
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Mary’s first lesson was on the Smith sales check. She was expected to be- 
come not only letter perfect in making it out herself, but she learned that a 
large part of her work was to catch mistakes made by the salespeople before she 
stamped the check and placed the duplicate in the customer’s bundle. 

Mary had never liked arithmetic in school. She had never learned fractions 
thoroughly and now she was given the desk in the ribbon department. If she 
permitted the auditing office to catch her mistakes when they checked up the 
sales checks next day, she would lose her job. To help her out the teacher 
offered to give a lesson in fractions. Here is the teacher’s lesson. 


“c 


What are the common fractions used in a department store? 

Write them down: 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/6, 2/3, 3/4, 5/6, 7/8. 

Are these the fractions you will find on sales checks? 

. How many inches in each of the above fractional parts of a yard? 

. How many cents in each of the above fractional parts of one dollar? 

Of two dollars? 

How many in each of the fractional parts of a dozen? (What would 

you do with a fraction left over when you divide—if it is greater than 

1/2? Less than 1/2?) 

7. Can you turn these around the other way? What fractional part of 
a yard is 6 inches, 9 inches, 24 inches, 27 inches? 

8. What fractional part of a dozen is 2, 4, 6, 3, 8, 9? 

9. Which is larger, 1/3 or 1/4 of a dozen? 1/4 or 1/6 of a dozen? 

10. How do you find 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/6 of a yard? 

11. How do you find 1/2 of any number? 2/3? 5/6? 7/8? 1/4? 

12. How do you find 2/3, 3/4, 5/6, 7/8, 3/8, of any number? 

13. What part of a dollar is 121/2 cents? 331/3 cents? 80 cents? 
37 1/2 cents? 

14. Correct the sales slip which reads 


n> whrds 


a 


1/4 yard ribbon @ 87 1/2 cents 24 
21/2 yards muslin @ 45 cents 1.23 


“To make sure that you will not become confused during a rush hour or 
during a sale let us make out a price card for your department. ‘Take a card 
5” x 8”. Along the top, in even spaces, write the prices of all the ribbons in 
your department. Along the left side write the common fractions. Draw lines 
from top to bottom and from left to right. Your card is now divided into 
boxes. In each box put the correct amount called for. If a customer pur- 
chased 2/3 yards of ribbon at $1.15 a yard and you wanted to see if the 
salesgirl made out the sale correctly, you would need only to find 2/3 on the 
left-hand side and run across the card to the right until you came to the 
column with $1.15 at the top. 
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Figure 2. Sample Price Card 


“Place this card in a conspicuous place on your desk and let me know in a 
week whether or not it has been a help to you. I will look for the number of 
errors opposite your number in the personnel office record sheet to see how well 
you have learned to use fractions.” 

Now that you have learned fractions from the store teacher’s lesson for 
Mary, ask the employment office to help you secure a position in a department 
Before you go, think of all the departments in which you might need 
Make a list of them from the pamphlet, Department Store Service, 
(Indiana University 


store. 
fractions. 
Indianapolis Vocational Information Series, No. 2, 1923. 


Book Store, Bloomington, Ind.) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF BANKER THROUGH 
THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY‘ 


In connection with the history of the first United States bank organized in 
accordance with the financial program outlined by Alexander Hamilton, a splen- 
did approach may be made to the vocation of banker. Questions designed to 
stimulate thought and independent study are: 

1. Why did the newly formed American government need a bank? 

2. How does a bank serve society? 

* Prepared by Mabel L. Correll. 
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3. What are some of the important positions in banks? What are the duties 
involved in each? 


READINGS 


Banking as a Profession. Indianapolis Vocational Information Series, No. 4. 
Indiana University Book Store, Bloomington, Ind., 1923. 
Life of Robert Morris. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF ARCHITECT 
THROUGH THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HISTORY & 


The importance of architecture in the life of a community is easily shown 
by a study of the Greek temples. Some suggestive questions are: 


1. Describe a Greek temple. 

2. How and of what material were the temples made? 

3. Describe the chief characteristics of the three types of Grecian 
architecture. 

What centers are famous for their Greek temples? 

. What are the chief architectural contributions to civilization made 
by the Greeks? 

Study illustrations of the modern use of Greek architecture. 

Make a collection of pictures showing modern uses of Greek columns. 
Study the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C. 

What part does the architect play in the construction of such a building? 
10. How does he prepare for this profession ? 


an 


Pew oe 


READINGS 


Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer. Occupations, p. 275. 
Saalfield. Careers for Coming Men, pp. 83-87. 


Particularly interesting lessons have been prepared in Latin, a sub- 
ject that might seem at first thought to be poorly chosen for this sort 
of treatment; but, as will be shown by the examples below, it lends 
itself just as well as other less “recondite’’ subjects. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF STENOGRAPHER OR 
SECRETARY THROUGH THE STUDY OF LATIN ® 


The adjective secretus (secret) furnishes the basis for this lesson. The teacher 
may explain that our word secretary comes from secretarius (derived from 


® Prepared by Mabel L. Correll. 
* Prepared by Kittie Moss. 
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secretus), which means a keeper of secrets. With this in mind, it is easy to 
make clear to the class that in commercial life a secretary is a keeper of busi- 
ness secrets or one who takes care of the correspondence of her employer. 


1. Early history of the occupation. 


a. Slaves or freedmen took dictation for Romans of high position. 
b. Methods and tools used: 

1) Wax tablets. Letters traced with sharp tool. 

2) Coarse paper (papyrus). Pens of split reeds. 

3) Sealing letters. Linen thread, Wax. Seal. 


2. The occupation as it exists to-day. 


a. Methods. 
1) Shorthand, typewriter, dictaphone. 
46. Importance. 
1) Number employed. 
2) Variety of positions. 
c. Preparation required. 
1) High school. 
2) Business college. 
. Advantages and disadvantages. 
Remuneration. 
Qualities which one ought to possess to be a success in this occupation. 
Effect on the worker. 
1) Socially. 
2) Mentally. 
3) Physically. 
4) Morally. 


e>s & 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE VOCATION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEER THROUGH THE STUDY OF LATIN ® 


In the study of the campaigns in Gaul no passage seems to be more difficult 
for students of Latin than the one describing the construction of the bridge 
across the Rhine. Any method of arousing the pupil’s interest at this point would 
seem to be most welcome. This might be accomplished through the study of 
civil engineering as the Romans practiced it, and a comparison of ancient 
achievements with those of modern times. The cutting away of the ridge con- 
necting the Capitoline and Palatine hills, the aqueducts—the remains of which 
may yet be seen—and the excellent rock roads leading into various parts of 
the country all give proof of Roman skill in this occupation. As a preparation 

® Prepared by Kittie Moss. 
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for the assignment ask students to give examples of modern feats of engineering. 


I. Description of works. 
1. Rome. 
a. Mechanical devices used in the work. 
b. Methods (see text—chapter on Czxsar’s bridge). 
2. Modern times. 
a. Mechanical devices used. 


b. Methods. 


II. Preparation necessary for a modern engineer. 
1. College—technical training. 
2. Number of years of training. 
3. What subject in high school might be considered a basis for it? 


Ill. Advantages and disadvantages. 


IV. What qualities ought one to possess to be successful in this occupation? 
1. Ability to coéperate. 
2. Perseverance. 
3. Ability to think clearly. 


V. Let one of the students report on some of the work done by engineers 


in the Great War. 


VI. Ask pupils to collect pictures of bridges, for their notebooks, in con- 
nection with this lesson. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF ADVERTISING MAN 
THROUGH THE STUDY OF LATIN 

The pupils are translating a passage containing the names of gods and 
goddesses and are discussing their places in Roman life. ‘The teacher calls atten- 
tion to the prevalence of these names in American life, and suggests a study of 
modern advertising as one place where they will be found. He gives the pupils 
a few old copies of the Saturday Evening Post and stages a five-minute contest 
to see who can find the greatest number of these names in the advertisements 
The total list assembled includes such names as these: Venus (pencils), Minerva 
(yarns), Apollo (candy), Atlas (cement), Ajax (tires), Lux, Premier, Rex, 
Magnavox, etc. 

This interesting use of Latin suggests an investigation of the men and women 
who produce advertisements, advertising slogans, and trade names. If possible, 
a pupil is detailed to interview a member of the profession and report the next 
day concerning the nature of his work. The coiners of these trade names must 

Prepared by Helen O'Leary. 
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have had some contact with Latin.1! What other professional preparation do 
they recommend ? 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF JOURNALISM 


THROUGH THE STUDY OF CIVICS ™ 


General lesson plan. 


I. Who are eligible to vote? What are the necessary qualifications of a 


Il. 


Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


voter ? 


What are the steps which every good citizen takes before he votes? 
1. He must register. 
2. He obtains information about the candidates in each party and 
about the platform of each one. 
How does he get this information ? 
1. Hearing campaign speakers. 
2. Reading about them in magazines and newspapers. 


Who writes the news and other information we read in the newspapers? 
Reporters and editors. 


. Let us name the kinds of editors and tell what sort of articles each one 


writes. Take The Times and name an article each one has been re- 
sponsible for. 
A. Editor-in-chief. 
1. Managing editor. 
a. Make-up editor. 
b. City editor. 
1) reporters. 
c. Telegraph and cable editors. 
d. Director of syndicate service. 
e. Special or feature writers. 
f. Sunday editor. 
g. Art editor. 
h. Departmental editor. 
1) Sports. 
2) Various departments for women. 
3) ete. 


Besides the editorial staff what other necessary department do we find 
in a successful newspaper ? 


“ For further suggestions, see F. E. Sabin. The Relation of Latin to Practical Life. Published 
by the author, Teachers College, Columbia University, Revised Ed., 1925. 
™ Prepared by Zerita Schwartz. 
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A. The business staff. 


1. Business manager. 

. Circulation manager. 

. Advertising manager. 
Solicitors. 

. Superintendent of mails. 
Clerks. 

. Auditors. 

. Stenographers, etc. 


swf Vo ea 


VII. But with all the editorial staff and business we would still not have 
a newspaper without another great group of workers: 


A. The printing staff 
1. Foreman. 
Compositors. 
Linotype operators. 
Engravers and foundry men. 
. Pressmen. 
Ink men and chemists. 
. Machinists. 
. Mailers, etc. 


“=a aa FP 


~) 


This lesson might be followed by a visit to a newspaper plant. 
REFERENCES (PREVIOUSLY ASSIGNED) 
Ashley. The New Civics, pp. 98 f, 105-13. 
Harrington and Frankenburg. The Essentials of Journalism, Chap. II. 
New York Times. Selection of articles written by each kind of editor. 


PLAN TO INCORPORATE VOCATIONAL INFORMATION IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLASS (SEVENTH GRADE) * 


THE PROJECT 


In connection with the art department we plan to convert a piece of waste land 
back of the school building into a garden spot. 

First step. Clean out the brook, take away old stumps and cut down weeds. 

Second step. Go into the woods near-by and cut down trees necessary for 
building steps in the bank of sandy soil, for arbors and rustic bridge. 

Third step. (a) Collect stones and build dam. (%) Haul sand and stones 
for walks and bridle path. (c) Prepare rock garden, plant shrubs and trees. 

Fourth step. Make working drawings of bridge and arbor. Study land- 
scape gardening in magazines in books. 

3 Prepared by H. Lacey. 
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OCCUPATIONS DISCUSSED 


1. Horticulture 4. Quarrying 
2. Landscape gardening 5. Engineers 
3. Forestry 


Show the development of primitive, colonial, and modern methods of carry- 
ing on these occupations; note the division of labor, the classification (skilled or 
unskilled), the advancement, the amount of preparation required, etc. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATION OF NURSE THROUGH 
A CLASS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION *™* 


In the gymnasium class the girls are arranged in two groups. One plays 
against the other. ‘The game in which they are engaged is called “mass 
soccer.” During the course of action, two girls become so enthusiastic in an 
attempt to head the ball that they collide. One girl faints and falls to the 
floor. The other helps her up, when it is discovered that the latter is hurt 
more than the girl she helped. After both girls are treated they return to the 
class, which has been in some confusion. ‘The instructor quiets the pupils and 
takes it upon herself to commend the injured girl for her thoughtfulness and 
consideration for her classmate. She then proceeds to point out how everyone 
ought to know what to do in case of an emergency and further calls attention to 
nursing as an important vocation for women. Some pupils become very much 
interested. One asks, “What does one have to do in order to become a nurse ?” 
This is the teacher’s cue for giving some vocational guidance. She indicates in 
a few words: 


The training necessary for becoming a nurse. 
The opportunity for advancement. 

Earnings. 

Desirable qualifications. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 


After the teacher finishes her talk some pupils ask for further information. 
One pupil asks, ‘““Where is the best place to obtain a nurse’s training?” ‘The 
teacher says, “In my office are some catalogues. I should be very glad to go 
over them with any of you who may be interested. How many would like to 
visit the local hospital to see what the nurses are expected to do, where they 
live, etc. ?” 

Three girls express warm interest. A visit is planned. 

Among those teachers who have the point of view of vocational 


guidance, the value of this method of teaching will need no argumen- 
™ Prepared by Dorothy M. Kriete. 
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tative support. As a matter of fact, there have always been some 
teachers who have sought to give vocational information and inspira- 
tion in connection with their teaching. Many a teacher of physics has 
awakened his pupils to the possibilities of a vocation in the field of 
electricity or of mechanical engineering; many a teacher of botany 
has given his pupils an entrancing view of agriculture as a life work. 

Because there are teachers and administrators, however, who are 
wary of innovations and are fearful of lessening the force of their 
instruction in the traditional subjects of the curriculum, we shall point 
out the advantages inherent in this method of instruction. First, there 
is the obvious advantage that through it pupils may obtain informa- 
tion about vocations. How great is the need for this information 
may be judged from the results of an investigation conducted in 
Detroit. When high school students were asked to name their voca- 
tional aims, 84 per cent of them mentioned a total of only 10 voca- 
tions.**> Presumably they did not identify themselves with a larger 
number because they were ignorant of the real nature of most voca- 
tions. It is to remedy such ignorance that instruction of the type 
here outlined should be given. 

The second obvious good to be derived from such instruction is the 
interest which pupils develop in worthy vocations. As they learn 
about many vocations they may develop a vocational interest in some 
field of work which will lead to their vocational salvation. Contrary 
to popular belief, vocational interests are not inborn. They are 
created in the course of experience.’® It is the duty of the school to 
give experiences that will lead to their creation. This it can do 
through the methods of instruction here advocated. 

Apart from the bearing of such instruction on the vocational guid- 
ance of pupils, there are notable advantages pertaining to the in- 
struction in the traditional school subjects. First, by following this 
method of instruction the teacher enhances the pupils’ interest in 
school subjects. When they see the subjects directly relating to the 
vocational life of the world and not as dry, impractical collections of 
facts, they will study harder and learn more thoroughly. Much talk 
is heard about the need for motivating, and many devices are recom- 
mended for bringing this about. Here is a motivating idea—the voca- 

% Edgerton, A. H. and Cunliffe, R. B., “A Public School Program for Collecting and Using Occu- 
pational Information."’ Pp. 119-139. Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for Study 


of Education, 1924. 
* Kitson, Harry D. The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, Chapter II. Lippincott, 1925. 
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tional one—which is not artificial and which is one of the most impor- 
tant in life. The wise teacher of any subject will make much use 
of it and will improve his teaching in the process. 

Another virtue in this method of teaching which the canny teacher 
will recognize is that by thus showing the practical and vocational 
implications of a subject he may justify its inclusion in the cur- 
riculum. Every item in the curriculum is subjected to strain from two 
forces which pull in two directions. On the one hand are the advo- 
cates of an extremely “cultural” education; on the other, those who 
desire it to be “practical.” Every subject that remains in the cur- 
riculum must color itself so as to placate these two forces. In advo- 
cating the plan of teaching which is here proposed, it should be clearly 
understood that we are not pleading for “vocational education”’ nor 
are we arguing that only “practical” subjects be taught. We are 
asking merely that teachers take account of the fact that the pupil 
is going to be obliged very soon to choose a vocation, and that they 
help him in this decision by guiding him to at least an elementary 
knowledge of the vocations in which the world is engaged. 

Instruction concerning vocations might easily be defended as a part 
of a “cultural” education. It is surely just as ‘‘educative’’ to know the 
part played in civilization by the plumber and the astronomer as it is 
to know the part played by Nero and Queen Elizabeth. We shall 
waive the opportunity to dwell on the arguments for this, merely re- 
marking that as a compromise between the two extreme views on the 
curriculum mentioned above, this plan has much to commend it. 

Again, much is heard nowadays about the desirability of bringing 
the school in touch with the life of the community, making it under- 
stood by the community, and uniting its activities with those of the 
community. All these aims can be advanced by the adoption of this 
plan of giving vocational information and inspiration through the 
subjects of the curriculum. To give vocational applications of sub- 
ject matter, the teacher will be obliged to call on the community for 
help, and will form connecting bonds between school and nonschool 
forces in the community. 

Attention might also be called to the ease with which this method 
of instruction lends itself to the use of the project method. Any 
teacher who desires to use projects can find them in abundance 
in the field of vocations. 
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Finally it should be mentioned that this method is closely in line 
with the trend of development within the curriculum. It is being felt 
by many educators that the curriculum is too rigidly separated into 
“subjects” unrelated to each other and unrelated to life. Some advo- 
cate breaking down all barriers and abolishing everything that ap- 
pears to be a continuation of subject matter courses. Though we need 
not advocate either of these extreme positions, we must recognize that 
the curriculum is going to evolve; the final form is not yet apparent. 
While we are awaiting light we can bridge the gap by adopting the 
measures suggested in this paper and illustrated by these examples. 
They will not disrupt the curriculum but will help to give it a new 
emphasis, which is generally recognized to be needed; and they will 
give some help in developing the kind of curriculum that will meet the 
needs of society. 

In advocating this plan as a technique of vocational guidance—let 
it be thoroughly understood that we do not regard it as the sole form 
in which guidance should be given. Guidance is much too large an 
undertaking to be accomplished merely through instruction in courses, 
however effectively they are planned and taught. It comprises the 
functions of gathering information about vocations, individual coun- 
selling, placement work, follow-up, and many other forms of service 
that will help young people to adjust themselves to occupational life. 
For the most part these services should be performed by persons 
specially trained in the techniques of vocational guidance. But even 
they can not give vocational guidance unaided. ‘They require the co- 
operation of all the agencies of the schools. The service which the 
teacher can render will be along the lines indicated here. 

Educators and parents are urging that something be done to help 
young people make decisions about their vocations; and are straining 
for psychological nostrums and esoteric applications of science. Ac- 
cording to present indications their hopes in this respect will not be 
realized. Here is a common-sense device, however, which is thor- 
oughly practical and harmonious with the accepted views on the func- 
tion of the school. All agree that the prime duty of the school is to 
give instruction, and all agree that it should prepare for life. By 
giving instruction about vocations the school will surely be fulfilling 
no more than its clear duty, and it will be giving vocational guidance 
that will be sound in the long run. 











INFLUENCE OF GRADE PROGRESS ON 
ACHIEVEMENT OF SUBNORMAL 
PUPILS 


By JACOB S. ORLEANS 


Research Associate, Educational Measurement Bureau, New York State 
Department of Education 


GREAT deal has been written and done during the last few 
A years concerning the classification of pupils in the grades. The 
correct solution—or solutions—of the problems of classification is 
basic both to curriculum organization and to curriculum construction. 
There have been several diverse tendencies concerning pupil place- 
ment, and new trends are still appearing. A number of questions 
need to be raised and answered before it can be decided which type 
or types of pupil classification are best under certain circumstances. 

The pupil grading scheme which was among the earliest proposed 
and which has probably been supported most strongly is the placing 
of children in grades according to their mental ages (mental level), 
and then dividing them into groups within the grade on the basis of 
intelligence quotient (ability to progress). The theory behind this 
practice is that children of the same mental age are capable of doing 
the same level of work, and children with the same intelligence quo- 
tient (and mental age) can progress at the same rate. Without 
attempting to appear too iconoclastic, one might raise the question, 
“Do they?” Consider two pupils having the same mental age and 
the same chronological age and therefore the same intelligence quo- 
tient—the intelligence quotient being below 90. Assume that these 
pupils have both been in school the same number of years. Assume 
also that Pupil A is in a higher grade than Pupil B; that is, that 
Pupil B has been made to repeat more grades than Pupil A. Assume 
further, if you will, that Pupil B is in a grade that is a year or more 
high for his mental level. If we give such pairs of pupils a battery 
of achievement tests, will the test results show the same achieve- 
ment—since the pupils have the same mental ability—or a difference 
in achievement—since they have not been “exposed” to the same 
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amount of schooling? In other words, does “pushing” a mentally 
subnormal* pupil beyond his mental level result in his learning more 
than if he is retarded (chronologically) so that he will not be in a 
grade the work of which is beyond his mental level? 

It is difficult to obtain an accurate answer to the question as thus 
stated. It is possible, however, to obtain pairs of pupils, paired on 
the basis of both mental and chronological age (and, therefore, also 
in intelligence quotient), to obtain the results of tests which they 
have taken, and from these results to compare their achievement. 
The labor involved in determining whether these pairs of pupils 
started their schooling at the same time and have been in school the 
same number of years is considerable, and although this is an impor- 
tant matter, it has not been accounted for in the present study. It is 
hardly probable, however, that there will be a sufficient difference in 
age of entering school within the same community, for this factor to 
interfere seriously with the interpretation of the results. 

This study includes the schools in two cities and two villages of 
New York State. In each of these communities records for pupils 
from Grade 3 up are available, giving the following data—chrono- 
logical age, mental age, intelligence quotient, and scores on each of 
several standardized objective educational tests. The tests were given 
for reasons entirely apart from the present study; namely, for the 
purpose of making a survey of the school system. 

The tests used are shown on the following page. 

From the class record sheets pairs of pupils of different school 
grades were chosen, the two pupils of a pair being of the same mental 
age (within 3 months) and of the same intelligence quotient (within 
3 points) but in different grades in the school. Only those pupils 
having intelligence quotients of 90 or below were chosen. For each 
pupil the score of each educational test was transmuted to a subject 
grade; that is, the grade equivalent of the pupil’s test score.* For 
each pupil the subject grades for all subjects were averaged, thus 
giving a composite grade.* This composite or average grade is a 

The term “subnormal” is not customarily used for pupils with Intelligence Quotients between 
75, and go. As used here the term includes both feeble-minded and dull. 


* The term “subject grade,” as here used, signifies what is commonly meant by McCall's G 
a, or by the Public School Publishing Company's B Score (McCall's B Score means Brightness 
ore). 
*The term “school grade” is used here to mean the grade in which a pupil is placed. The 
term “composite grade” is used fo mean the average level of achievement in school work stated 
in terms of number of grades. 
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measure of how much school work th: pupil has mastered, as deter- 
mined by the tests used. 








INTELLIGENCE TESTS ACHIEVEMENT TEsTs 
City A Otis Group Intelligence Scale. Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
Primary for Grade 3. mentals. 
Advanced for Grade 4 up. Buckingham Scale for Problems 


in Arithmetic. 
Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale. 
New York English Survey Test in 
Sentence Structure. 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Test. 
(All for Grade 3 up.) 





City B Otis Group Intelligence Scale. | Stanford Achievement Test. Pri- 
Primary for Grade 3. National mary for Grade 3. Advanced 
Intelligence Scale A, Form I. for Grade 4 up. 


For Grade 4 up. 


Village C | Dearborn Group Tests of Intel- | Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 





ligence. mentals. 
Series I for Grade 3. Charters Diagnostic Language 
Series II for Grade 4 up. Test, Misc. A. 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Test. 
Buckingham Scale for Problems 
in Arithmetic. (All for Grade 3 





up.) 
Village D | Otis Group Intelligence Scale. | Stanford Achievement Test. Pri- 
_ Primary for Grade 3. mary for Grade 3. Advanced 
| National Intelligence Test. for Grade 4 up. 


Scale A, Form I. For Grade 4 up. 

















In some instances, it may be objected that this does not allow for 
a valid comparison between pupils if, being in different school grades, 
they did not take the same tests. The only comparisons in which 
this objection may be valid are those between either Grade 2 or 
Grade 3 on the one hand and a grade higher than Grade 3 on the 
other hand where the Stanford Achievement Test was used, as in 
the case of City B and Village D. As the data will show, however, 
the comparisons for these two places are not significantly different 
from the comparisons in City A and Village C for either Grade 2 or 
Grade 3 with Grade 4 or higher. 

It is assumed, as mentioned above, that the two pupils of a pair 
entered school at approximately the same age and were in school the 
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same number of years. This is an assumption for which no evidence 
is presented. In City A, however, there is a carefully worked out 
scheme whereby no pupil other than subjects for special classes can 
enter Grade 1 with a mental age below 6 years 0 months, unless his 
chronological age is 6 years 6 months when he automatically enters 
Grade 1. The chances are very much against the data for City A 
being subject to change of interpretation because of difference between 
the children of a pair in age of entering school. 

In the following presentation of the data, it should be kept in 
mind that the number of pairs is usually greater than the number 
of pupils included in the comparison in any one school grade. For 
example, one pupil in Grade 3 may be paired with each of two or 
more pupils in Grade 4. 

For City A, because of the large number of cases available, a 
more detailed analysis is given later. Table I gives for each place 
the school grades compared, the number of pairs, and the average 
difference between the composite grades of the pairs of pupils of the 
groups compared. For City A the data are given separately for 
three divisions in each grade comparison (1) for those pupils with 
mental ages lower than that corresponding to the lower of the two 
grades compared; (2) for those pupils with mental ages within the 
limits corresponding to the lower of the two grades compared; and 
(3) for those pupils with mental ages higher than that of the lower 
of the two grades compared. 

The range for this purpose was determined from Table 30 of 
A. S. Otis’s Statistical Method in Educational Measurement. This 
table gives the median age for the middle of each school year for 
one million children in the United States. The range in mental age 
for Grade 3 in City A was taken for five school months before and 
for five school months after the time the tests were given.® The 
tests in City A were given in the sixth month of the school year. 
The mental age range allowed for Grade 3 at the time of year was 
therefore taken as corresponding to the range from Grade 3.1 to 
Grade 4.1. From Otis’s table this is seen to correspond to mental 
ages 8 years 6 months to 9 years 8 months. In a similar manner the 
mental age range for Grade 5 was determined. 

* World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 


® Five school months in Grade 3 correspond to seven months of mental age; therefore the ten 
school months taken as the range correspond to fourteen months of mental age. 
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TABLE I 

AvEeRAGE DiFFERENCE IN Composite GRADE BETWEEN Pairs oF Pupits, THE Pupits 

oF Eacu Parr Havinc THE SAME CHRONOLOGICAL AND MentTaAL AGEs (AND THERE- 
FORE THE SAME INTELLIGENCE QuoTIENTS) BUT Beinc IN DirFERENT GRADES 
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Average No. 
. No. | of Years’ Dif- 
Place School Grades Interval Mental Level of |ference between 
Compared Pairs | Composite 
Grades of Pairs 
City A 3-5 2 years | Below 8 years 6 months} 54 1.2 
s 5 8 years 6 months 
tog years 8 months | 549 1.6 
p.-* Above 9 years 8 months | 248 1.0 
5-7 5 * Below 10 yearsg months} 71 1.9 
a. 10 years 9 months 
to II years 10 months| 94 1.7 
. Above rt yearstomonths| 15 1.2 
City B 3-4 Bic. 14 .8 
4-5 Sib 15 6 
3-6 1 « : 95 
3-5 = 4 1.95 
4-6 y. 3 1.4 
Village C | 3B-3A, 3A-4B 
4B-4A, 4A-5B | 4 “ 9 4 
etc. 
3B-4B, 3A-4A |, a g 8 
etc. 
3B-4A, 3A-5B a “ 
4B-sA, etc. 1% 5 85 
Village D | 2-3 : = 25 5 
3-4 io 21 8 
4-5 Sage 22 5 
5-6 IRs 7 3 
6-7 . 5 7 
2-4 .S 7 1.5 
3-5 ae 5 1.7 
4-6 ae 3 9 
5-7 ar 4 9 


| 
] 








In City 


A the tests were given only in the upper half of the odd 


grades (3A, 5A, and 7A) so that comparisons are possible only over 


a two-year difference in grade placement. 


In Village C because of 
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the small number of cases the comparisons are combined according 
to the amount of difference in grade placement. 

Since in pairing the pupils a difference of three months in mental 
age and three points in intelligence quotient was allowed, it is possible 
that this difference might consistently favor one or the other of the 
two school grades involved in a comparison. This possibility was 
investigated by finding the average difference between the mental 
ages of the pairs in each group. Usually the average difference in 
mental age was negligible. In a few instances where it was not 
negligible a correction was made by subtracting this average differ- 
ence in mental age from, or adding it to, the average difference 
between composite grades, depending on: whether it was in the favor 
of the upper or the lower of the two school grades in the particular 
comparison. 

Table I is read as follows: In City A comparisons were made 
between pairs of pupils differing in school grade by two years. For 
those pairs of pupils from Grades 3 and 5 with mental ages below 
8 years 6 months, the sth-graders on the average show school achieve- 
ment 12 months higher than that of the 3rd-graders. For those pairs 
of pupils from Grades 3 and 5, having mental ages between 8 years 
6 months and g years 8 months, the average achievement of the 
sth-graders is sixteen months higher than that of the 3rd-graders, 
etc. For City B and Villages C and D this division into mental age 
groups was not made because of the small number of cases. 

The striking fact from Table I is that uniformly for all compari- 
sons in all four places, the pupils in the higher grade are always 
much higher in achievement than those in the lower grade, the differ- 
ence varying from 4 months to almost 20 months. Counting ten 
months to a school year, this means a superiority of from nearly a 
half year to two years in achievement, in spite of—or regardless of— 
equality of mental ability (both mental level and possibility of prog- 
ress). The larger differences in achievement are, of course, for 
greater differences in school grade between the grades compared. 

The data presented here should not imply that, for every pair, 
the pupil of higher school grade would have higher achievement on 
the subject matter tests than the pupil of lower school grade. Occa- 
sionally the lower grade pupil did attain a higher standing on the 
tests, but only rarely. For example, of the 549 comparisons in City A 
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between Grades 3 to 5 (for mental ages 8 years 6 months to 9 years 
8 months) in only eleven instances out of the 549 did a 3rd grade 
pupil have a composite grade equal to or higher than the sth 
grade pupil with whom he was paired. The largest of these eleven 
differences was only three months. 

The fact that the group in the higher school grade in each instance 
has a higher average composite grade than the group in the lower 
school grade does not imply that either group has an average com- 
posite grade up to that of its school grade. In City A, for example, 
the school grade for the time of year that the tests were taken would 
be 3.6 for Grade 3 and 5.6 for Grade 5. From Table II it will be 
seen that one of the 3rd grade groups has an average composite 
grade of 2.6. Its paired group in Grade 5 has an average composite 
grade of 4.6, which is two years higher. But in each instance the 
composite grade is a year below the school grade. The other 3rd 
grade groups in this table are all much less below their school grade 
(3.6) than their paired groups of Grade 5 are below their school 


TABLE II 
AveRAGE DIFFERENCE IN Compos!iTE GrapE BETWEEN Patrs oF Pupits, THE PupIts 
oF Eacu Pair Havinc THE SAME CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENTAL AGEs (AND THERE- 
FORE THE SAME INTELLIGENCE QuoT.ENT) BUT BEING IN DiFFERENT GRADES, AND 
Berinc Grourep AccorpING TO MENTAL AGE For City A 






















































































Median Median Median Com- | Median Dif-| 
Mental Age 1.Q. posite Grade ference be- N 
Range in Range in tween Com- = 
Mental Age 1.Q. posite Per 
3rd sth 3rd sth 3rd | sth Grades of | Pairs 
Grade | Grade Grade | Grade | Grade Grade Pairs 
a ' ‘ee 
| 
Below 8-6 | 8-5 | 8-5 80-90 85 82 3.3 | 4.9 1.3 | 2 
8-4 | 8-4 | 70-80 | 77 | 77 | 3.3 | 4-7] 1-4 | 2 
a oe Se os ae 
8-5 8-6 60-70 61 64 2.6 | 4.6 | 2.0 7 
8-6 to 9-8 | 9-4 9-4 80-90 88 86 3.6 | &.5 | 1.7 | 394 
9-3 | 9-3 | 70-80 75 75 | 3.3 | 5.1 | 1.8 | 136 
ee a [ee : | | a 
8-9 | 8-9 | 60-70 65 | 65 | 3.2 | 4.9 | 1.8 | 19 











grade (5.6). In other words, although the higher grade pupils are 
much higher in achievement, they are much further below their school 
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grade. In general, a 5th grade pupil with an Intelligence Quotient 
below 90 has learned more than a 3rd grade pupil of equal mental 
ability; but the sth-grader is further behind his class than the 3rd- 
grader is behind his class. 

Table II gives a somewhat more detailed presentation for City A. 
In this table the groups are divided not only on the basis of mental 
age but also on the basis of intelligence quotient; all those with intel- 
ligence quotients between 80 and 90 (mental ages below 8 years 6 
months) in one group; these with intelligence quotients between 70 
and 80 (mental ages below 8 years 6 months) in another group; and 
those with intelligence quotients below 70 (mental ages below 8 years 
6 months) in another group. The same division according to intelli- 
gence quotient was made for the group having mental ages between 
8 years 6 months, and 9 years 8 months. In every instance the mental 
age and intelligence quotient of the 3rd grade pupil of a pair were 
taken as the basis for the division. Table II omits the data for the 
comparison between pupils paired from Grades 5 and 7 because the 
number of cases in each group is very small and there are no cases 
with intelligence quotients below 70. For the same reasons the data 
are not given for the groups from Grades 3 and 5 with mental ages 
above 9 years 8 months. 

Unfortunately the number of comparisons in the upper half of 
the table (mental age below 8 years 6 months) is not large enough 
to make a valid interpretation possible. The median mental ages 
and intelligence quotients for the two grades, however, indicate that 
the groups were carefully chosen and are comparable. ‘The indica- 
tions that might be drawn from the table are (1) that the groups of 
higher mental age, regardless of intelligence quotients (for intelli- 
gence quotients below 90) do better on the tests than those of lower 
mental age; (2) that pupils with intelligence quotients below 70, 
compared with those having intelligence quotients between 80 and 90, 
do much poorer work in the lower grade but almost as good work 
in the upper grade. 

Several specific comparisons that are quite interesting and enlight- 
ening can be taken from Table II. A few of these are given in the 
following table copied from Table II. 

This means that the 5th grade pupils with mental ages below 8 
years 6 months, and with intelligence quotients between 70 and 80, 
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In the upper half of this table the data for one 5th grade group are 

compared with those for two 3rd grade groups. In the lower half of the 

table the data for one 5th grade group are compared with those for three 

3rd grade groups. 
have achieved more than a year’s more work than the 3rd grade 
pupils with mental ages a year higher and with intelligence quotients 
averaging 11 points higher; and they have achieved almost a year 
and a half’s more work than those 3rd grade pupils with mental ages 
a year higher but with intelligence quotients averaging almost the 
same. A similar comparison for the lower half of the table is just 
as striking. Such comparisons as this make one pause and ask many 
questions. 

Though one may have been a firm believer in the mental age and 
its usual interpretation, he is inclined to feel, once the data are pre- 
sented as above that the situation pictured is more or less what should 
be expected. Certainly the pupil subjected to work of a higher 
grade, unless he is hopelessly impervious to schooling, will learn 
more than if he were held back in a lower grade. ‘The implication 
is clearly that our notions concerning mental age are not entirely 
correct and that our emphasis on mental age, or some other measure 
of mental ability, as a basis for pupil classification has been undue— 
and also that our use of the mental age as a basis for comparison of 
achievement with ability may be seriously at fault. 

Certainly it appears strange when sth grade pupils with an average 
mental age of 8 years 9 months,—which means an average mental 
grade° of 3.3—can attain an average composite grade in school work 
of 4.9. In other words, these pupils can do, on the average, work of 


* By the term “mental grade” is meant the school grade corresponding to a given mental age; 
that is, the grade the average age for which (from Otis’s table) equals a given mental age. 
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a level more than a year and a half higher than their mental ability 
indicates that they can do. There certainly is something wrong with 
our concepts of mental ability, our grading of pupils, our curriculum 
organization, or our notions of what is or is not too difficult for 
any given mental age! 

In many communities there is a custom whereby a pupil who has 
been in a grade for two years (or two half years if promotion is semi- 
annual) automatically goes on to the next grade. Several reasons 
are usually given for this custom. The real reason is probably the 
one-time (and not yet entirely dissipated) belief that all pupils could 
learn the work of the grade if they applied themselves adequately 
and if the teacher were efficient enough, and that the work of the 
one grade was not materially different in difficulty from another grade. 
The difference was largely in subject matter. If a pupil did not 
master the work of a grade in two years, that was his loss. It was 
up to him then to try the work of the next grade. But the reasons 
for the custom now given are somewhat different. The pupil has 
learned all he can of the work of the grade within two years. The 
teacher of the class has had her share of him; let some other teacher 
have him for a time. He doesn’t learn anything anyway, so he 
might as well be with older children because there will be less chance 
of his exerting a bad influence over the children and he will be hap- 
pier with pupils who are more nearly his own age, etc., etc. 

The data presented in Tables I and II would seem to be a very 
potent argument for pushing the dull ones ahead. The table might 
be interpreted so by those who wish to support the custom referred 
to above. This is not necessary, however. The implication may 
be an entirely different one. It is probably wiser to conclude that 
mentally retarded pupils are able to and will learn much more than 
we give them credit for. Many of these mentally retarded have to 
develop certain school habits in connection with their work—they 
are forced to by their teachers. This equipment of school habits 
of one sort or another, together with a long exposure to the subject 
matter of the curriculum, plays havoc with our notions as to how 
much school work a given mental age can master. 

The problem as discussed above for pupils with intelligence quo- 
tients below go is also of importance for pupils with intelligence 
quotients above 90. There is a tendency now away from the use of 
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the mental age as the chief basis for classification. This tendency 
seems to be one that will lead to groups that will be permanent 
through their school career and the members of which will not 
repeat work of any grade. But before this or any other scheme is 
decided upon, it is essential to determine more about the learning 
capacity of a mental age, for superior and normal as well as for sub- 
normal pupils, the importance of school habits, and the relation of 
school achievement to the type of organization. In a city (not 
included in this study) the teacher of a special class for subnormal 
children gave her pupils achievement tests and ‘found them almost 
uniformly below the norms for their mental ages. At the same time 
another group of subnormal pupils were taken out of their regular 
grades in this city to be placed in a new special class. First, however, 
they were given achievement tests, and almost every pupil was found 
to have an achievement higher than the norm for his mental age. 
Does this mean that subnormal pupils will do better when in regular 
grade classes with normal children, and by analogy that normal pupils 
will do better when in classes with superior children? 

The comparison in the last instance may not be fair, since the 
special class pupils may be much happier in the special class and may 
make gains in other much more valuable and important things than 
the school subjects. But the question should be raised and consid- 
ered. Possibly with changed curriculum, pupil classification, and 
class management, and new methods of teaching consequent to these, 
the problem of pupil accomplishment will be worked out. But it 
should not be assumed that because certain changes in curriculum, 
classification, etc., seem ideal, pupil accomplishment under these 
changed conditions will be necessarily as high as it should be. 

The reader should not conclude that the purpose of this paper is 
to show that old-fashioned drill with the traditional curriculum and 
class organization are most efficient in producing pupil accomplish- 
ment. Its purpose, on the other hand, is to show that certain of our 
notions—and they can not be much more than notions—concerning 
mental ability are erroneous, that other factors than mental ability 
are important in school success, and that pupils can undoubtedly learn 
much more than they usually do in the classroom under present con- 
ditions. There are other very important gains that pupils may be 
making in school to offset any loss in achievement in school subjects. 
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But this needs investigating before any decisions can be made or 
policies outlined. We need an analysis of our intelligence tests and 
of mental age in terms of school achievement, a careful study of the 
importance of school habits and the technique of developing them in 
addition to studies of pupil classification and of the curriculum. 
Without such analyses and investigations, procedures of pupil classi- 
fication, of content and organization of curricula, and of class man- 
agement, will be inadequate. 
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UCH has been written concerning the nature and dangers of 

the increase in public school debt. One finds references con- 

stantly in current educational financial literature which leave the im- 
pression that for a school board to “go into debt” is under all con- 
ditions an unsound or uneconomical business practice. In fact, in 
reading some of the literature, one is inclined to consider the act of 
borrowing as reprehensible, as is intimated in the following quo-— 
tations: 


Public, like private business, is frequently tempted to run into debt.? 


The desirability of financing even capital outlays from loans is open to ques- 
tion in large cities.* 


Experience confirms the theoretical conclusion . .. that borrowing for 
schools is unsound in principle and unjust in practice.’ 


Irrespective of opinion, borrowing is a legalized governmental 
business procedure and will continue. Buying credit may be at times 
the best business practice to follow in any enterprise, and as in 
any other aspect of fiscal management one must differentiate between 
sound principles and faulty practices and abuses. Incurring debt, 
like performing any other business transaction, may be legal, illegal, 
honest, fraudulent, or may indicate lack of intelligence or good judg- 
ment. To incur debt should not be indiscriminately condemned as 


“bad.”’ 


1 Pittenger, B. J. Introduction to Public School Finance. p. 152. Houghton Mifflin. 
* Newcomer, Mabel. Financial Statistics of Public Education im the United States. p. 73. 
Macmillan Co., 1924. 
*Summer, C. “Concerning School Boards."’ American School Board Journal, January 1919, 
p-. 23. 
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The application of sound principles to the management of public 
schools will justify borrowing under certain conditions, in the form 
of temporary loans or bond issues. There may exist in the nature 
of the transaction associated with the securing of credit for public 


TABLE I¢* 


OuTsTANDING Bonpep Dest ror EpucATION AND THE PRroporTION OF ALL STATE 
AND Locat Dest INcuRRED FoR EpUCATION 











Proportion of Debt Incurred 
for Education in Per Cent® Total Educational Debt 
Unit 
1910 1915 1920 1910 1915 1920 
ee 8.9% | 10.4% | 3.0% | $358,709" | $598,889* | $904,802" 
State . 1.3 2.1 . 2,673 8,422 10,057 
eee 12.3 13.5 15.1 356,037 590, 466 894,745 





























*To nearest thousand dollars. 


> These percentages include all debt, not excepting debt for public service enterprises, even wh«n 
they are self-supporting. 


schools opportunity for the unscrupulous or careless to manipulate 
finances in a way which would be impossible in any other business act. 
Similar conditions will exist, however, when questionable practices 
are employed in selecting teachers or a school building site. ‘The 
financial status resulting from unwise debt policies may be concealed 
from public knowledge for a longer time than those resulting from 
other faulty procedures. ‘That unfavorable conditions may result 
from the faulty application of sound business principles should not 
condemn the practice. It seems more desirable to provide the pro- 
tection necessary to insure efficient fiscal management of public schools. 

In speaking of the growth of cities (in 1887) and the new prob- 
lem presented by the change, Adams says:® 

But of what significance is this movement of peoples from the country into 
the towns to the question of local indebtedness? There is, of course, no neces- 
sary relation between these two facts, although, under the influence of prevalent 
ideas respecting the funding system, and taken jn connection with existing rules 
of municipal control the one appears to follow naturally from the other. As 
cities grow in numbers and area, new duties are imposed upon their governments, 

“Newcomer, Mabel. Financial Statistics of Public Education in the United States, p. 69. 


Macmillan Co., 1924. 
* Adams, C. H. Public Debts, p. 350. D. Appleton and Co., 1893. 
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and new sources of expenditure are constantly opened; and the temptation is 
great for cities to find immediate relief by drawing bills upon the future. 

There are those who claim that the natural result of an increase in popula- 
tion is a decrease in the necessary burdens imposed upon those who pay the taxes, 
a view clearly presented in the following quotation: 

“Every increase in the population of a city, and enlarged area of assessment, 
should normally result in a decrease of debt per capita, and a decrease in taxation; 
because both the natural increase of the population and the increase in taxable 
valuation of properties would naturally create economies in all the services ren- 
dered to a great city which the municipal administration undertakes to supply.” 

If we accept this view of the case, it is right to conclude that the natural 
result of increasing numbers is a fall in the rate of taxation; but it is doubtful if 
such a claim can be maintained, for it rests upon the assumption that the growth 
of a city means merely the extension or duplication of what already exists. This, 
however, is far from correct. When a city or a town doubles its population, its 
original personality is largely lost. It has changed its character as a city, and 
is no longer confined to the wants it once felt, nor amenable to the rules that 
once controlled its councils. As localities come to be more and more densely 
settled, not only are new duties imposed upon their governments, but the per- 
formance of accustomed duties requires greater care and expenditure. 


WHEN DEBT IS LEGITIMATE 


Adams classifies the conditions under which a governmental unit 
may justify ‘“‘public credit’ in the name of “‘public economy.” ® 


1. A want of coincidence between estimated and actual revenue, if the error 
comes in the form of a deficit, calls for a temporary loan. 

2. The advent of some unforeseen financial emergency, as war, famine, fire, 
flood, and the like, when the government is called upon to act promptly if at 
all, is regarded as a just occasion for a resort to the money market. 

3. A determination on the part of the government to undertake some public 
work of such a nature that some considerable time must intervene between its 
beginning and its completion, presents a necessity for the employment of state 
credit. 

It can readily be seen how these principles may be applied and may 
result in unsound conditions. Business management has endeavored 
to place the first principle in the emergency class; that is, the error 
“between estimated and actual revenue” shouid be an unusual occur- 
rence. Legitimate long-term borrowing has been more generally 
limited to building construction needs. Borrowing is either good or 

* Adams, H. C. Public Debts, p. 78. 
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poor business depending upon what an intelligent consideration of the 
facts in the case shows. Anderson‘ suggests that 


Every city should rely mainly upon current revenue and should borrow as 
little as possible. Specifically, it should not ordinarily borrow for mere altera- 
tions and replacements of existing improvements nor even, if possible to avoid 
it, recurrent outlays. A small city which builds only one new building every 
ten or fifteen years is fully justified in borrowing for the purpose, but a large 
and prosperous city which builds one or more every year had better finance much 
of its school building program out of taxation. 


BORROWING FOR CURRENT NEEDS 


In the efficient use of public school funds, educational management 
must have cash available when obligations fall due. Unless financial 
policies are carefully planned, school authorities must have recourse 
to constant borrowing, since revenues do not normally flow regularly 
into the treasury. Suitable accounting and intelligent management will 
reduce temporary borrowing to a minimum commensurate with sound 
business economy. ‘The law ® which permits school boards to issue 
warrants and the treasurer to endorse them “not paid for want of 
funds,” such warrants to draw interest at 6 per cent “until the treas- 
urer . . . is prepared to pay such order,” is subject to abuse and 
leads to an unnecessary interest burden upon the local taxpayer. 
There are times when conditions necessitate borrowing if the schools 
are to operate continuously and if the children are not to suffer the 
loss. 

It should be assumed, as in any other enterprise, school boards or 
other individuals will not take personal advantage of the dishonest 
practice of indiscriminate temporary borrowing from banks. Ac- 
counting, financial reporting, and proper publicity will readily en- 
lighten the public and end any such tendencies. It is believed that 
excessive borrowing is due largely to ignorance and the failure 
of school boards to appreciate sound policies.® It is rather futile to 
discuss the general abuses usually associated with bonded debt, for 
“after all indebtedness . . . is a district matter,’’*° and the improve- 


* Anderson, Wm. American City Government. p. 598. Henry Holt & Co. 

5 Minnesota School Law, 1923, Sec. 102. St. Paul, Minn. 

* For details, see Willett, G. W., Public School Debt im Illinois, Chap. VIII; also Friswold, 
“oo Public School Debt in Minnesota, p. 96. University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


* Morrison, H. C. Financing Public Schools in the State of Illinois, p. 105. Macmillan 
Co., 1924. 
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ment in current practice can only come, as in all other matters of 
administration, when these important responsibilities are placed upon 
competent, trained officials. 


BORROWING TO REFUND OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS OR 
CURRENT DEBT 


Refunding of public school debt is judged by all authorities on 
public school finance as generally unsound. In fact some states ™ 
prohibit the practice. Only under the most unusual circumstances 
should this procedure be followed, and steps should be taken to 
formulate plans for the liquidation of all outstanding debt in as 
short a time as possible. The refunding should be resorted to only 
when every other policy suggested would endanger the education offer- 
ing provided for the children in school. The practice in vogue in 
some school systems is well illustrated by the review of the Lan- 
caster ™ situation. 


From the reports of the Board it appears that the $55,000 in notes at the 
end of 1914-15 represented an accumulation of expenses over receipts for sev- 
eral years. By 1915-16 this increased to $60,122.92. In 1916-17, $65,000 in 
bonds, maturing in thirty years, were issued for the following purposes: “to 
purchase and acquire proper sites and grounds for school buildings and lands 
additional to present school sites and grounds, and to equip, furnish, and repair 
school buildings and to pay and refund existing indebtedness.” ‘This bond issue 
was immediately added to the general fund, the floating debt refunded, and the 
remainder, placed in the general account, became a receipt for current ex- 
penditures. 

By 1919-20 expenses had amounted to $78,400 more than receipts, by the 
next year to $140,000, and the next year to $200,000, of which $100,000 was 
then bonded as floating indebtedness. This bond issue matures as follows: 
$20,000 in 1923; $30,000 in 1942; $50,000 in 1952. During 1922-23 the 
excess of expenditures over receipts amounted to $70,000, but the raising of 
the tax rate to 14 mills in 1923-24 enabled the Board to reduce the total of the 
notes to $150,000. 

The purpose of the Special Loan Fund is to erect and equip two new Junior 
High Schools, one elementary school building, to renovate and repair all school 
buildings, to install new heating plants in certain buildings, to paint buildings, 
and to improve sanitary conditions in buildings. To redeem these issues two 


™ See Pennsylvania and Wisconsin School Laws. 
™ Hanus, P. H. and Others. Survey Report, Lancaster, Pa., Sec. 1, p. 35. Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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sinking funds are created. The first issue of $350,000 matures in 1952, and 
the second issue as follows: 


$150,000 in 1934 
150,000 in 1939 
150,000 in 1944 
150,000 in 1949 
300,000 in 1954 


The above statement of facts brings out several conclusions very strongly: 


1. That during a number of recent years the Board spent more than it 
received. 

2. That it chose to put this on the city as a bonded debt rather than raise the 
tax to the extent necessary to wipe this out. 


3. That the tendency is to bond the school district for repairs to the school 
plants. 


4. That the bonds run for a long period. 


When one looks carefully into the story of educational expansion, higher 
salaries, larger attendance, and increased costs on every hand as evidenced by the 
accounfs, one is not disturbed that a small deficit is incurred in any single year. 
When, however, this is not met by increased taxation or more rigid economy, 
but accumulates year after year and finally is transformed into a bonded debt, 
there is little excuse. Any private business conducted for very long in the man- 
ner of the Lancaster school district during the last few years would soon be 
bankrupt. 

That the school enterprise is not a private business but a public trust places 
more, not less, responsibility on the Board members. A pay-as-you-go policy for 
current expenses is the only sound policy; any other will defeat the very aims 
that the School Board attempts to fulfill. No community has any moral right 
to issue bonds for current expenses which posterity must pay. 


BORROWING FOR REPLACEMENTS 


The usual capital needs for such current items as equipment, re- 
placements, and betterment are normally met out of current revenue. 
In fact, “almost all cities spend more money on permanent improve- 
ments than they raise by borrowed money.” ** ‘There are also many 
occasions when portable buildings, temporary structures, and school 
building sites are financed currently. The advantages or disadvan- 
tages of this procedure depend largely upon such factors as the money 


* Anderson, Wm. American City Government, p. 598. 
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market, the financial standing of the school district, the authority of 
the school board, the fiscal relationship between the plant program 
and the current educational needs, and the general public attitude in 
regard to these matters. Under normal conditions, good business 
judgment suggests that these minor capital items may well be pro- 
vided and paid for currently as needed. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


When large capital expenditures are needed either for an occa- 
sional new building or for a practically continuous building program, 
it is not the general practice to provide the funds from current rey- 
enue. ‘There are, however, occasions ** when this practice is fol- 
lowed. It is questionable whether it is advisable for districts to fol- 
low such a practice. 


There can be no doubt that an immediate and complete change to the pay- 
as-you-go plan would mean an increase in the tax rate of from 10 per cent to 
possibly 30 per cent or more . . . or else it would necessitate the drastic reduc- 
tion of the programme of improvement.!® 


When new buildings have been financed currently or over a short 
period of time, the practice is commonly designated the “pay-as- 
you-go”’ building plan. It may or it may not be the more economical 
or advantageous way to build when all factors are taken into con- 
sideration. Again, each case must be studied and the policy to be 
followed determined on the merits of the issue.** Most school sys- 
tems could not follow this plan without sacrificing the current educa- 
tional program. When the pay-as-you-go plan is to be followed, 
the public should be apprised of the facts and should fully com- 
prehend the situation. ‘The tax burden should be in addition to all 
current requirements. 

The fundamental principle underlying the financing of a public 
school system is that each year must bear its fair share of the total 
cost burden. What this fair share is can only be determined by a 

4 The new Memorial High School of Wilkes-Barre (Pa.), costing $1,000,000, will be built 
without one cent of bonded indebtedness. The proposed Carey Avenue School will also be 
erected from current taxation. American School Board Journal, December, 1925, p. 100. 

* Anderson, Wm. American City Government, p. 601. 

%* Fire in 1912 destroyed high school at Ithaca (N. Y.). City had reached limit of bonded 
indebtedness. Public voted 3 to 1 to finance the new school on a single tax assessment. The 
levy was planned to be paid for in one or deferred payments up to 5 years, at the rate 


of § per cent on deferred amounts. All payments were made in two years.—Correspondence with 
Superintendent F. D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y 
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careful analysis of all the economic factors which enter into the prob- 
lem of financing the system in question. There is no one plan which 
can be claimed to be best for all school districts. A school district with 
a continuous building program may issue bonds and still “pay as it 
goes.” 


ESTABLISHING A BUILDING RESERVE 


Some school boards have tended to “anticipate as they go” and 
have built up a school building reserve in advance of need. That is, 
instead of currently taxing the public during the process of building 
a new structure, the school board may set aside a portion of the cur- 
rent revenue, and thus by prior action avoid the issue associated 
with future borrowing. This plan is carried out in several ways by 
“current economies”; that is, squeezing out of the budget an annual 
balance, by increasing the millage beyond the budget needs, or with 
general public approval by consciously increasing the tax levy for 
this specific purpose. The first two procedures are carried on with- 
out “saying very much about it.” Before any plan of this kind can 
be adopted, its administrative and economical advantages must be 
justified. ‘The public should have the same knowledge concerning it 
as with reference to all other transactions. Legal tax limits or local 
situations may force school boards to anticipate their needs through 
procedures for which publicity is not desirable. In the long run, 
however, these plans may be expected to end disastrously. 

The public can be as easily deceived in the careless management of 
reserve funds as in the case of indebtedness. Election to a school 
board does not carry with it an assured qualification to invest money, 
and reserve funds may stand idle in banks or may draw interest at a 
low rate, when in fact the taxpayer could have made better use of the 
funds. To use a reserve as a means of “putting things over” on a 
divided community is in the long run a questionable practice. A reac- 
tion is sure to follow. 

The same objections that have been found in practice to militate 
against the use of sinking funds in public financial procedure are 
operative in the case of the reserve fund plan. Investment and 
misuse of funds, or change in school board membership and policies, 
may destroy a well-devised and well-intentioned plan. There are 
school systems where such a plan can be followed with advantage, 
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but it is questionable whether large reserves for building purposes 
will ever become the usual practice. 

In looking into the future and studying the immediate relationship 
between the economic cycle and school support, there may be occa- 
sions when a reserve may have to be established by increasing taxa- 
tion in prosperous years in anticipation of tax reduction in lean times. 
Public school accounting and management must then be prepared to 
operate such reserves efficiently and economically. In regard to the 
influences of the economic ¢ycle, Willett says: ** 


The difference in interest costs would have enabled the district which in- 
curred indebtedness in 1920, 1921, and 1922 to pay annually the salaries of 
221 men teachers or 266 women teachers at the average salaries paid in 1922. 
Not only could this additional corps have been added in 1922, or the salaries of 
that number of the existing corps have been paid, but the same situation would 
have persisted for the following fifteen years, granting that salaries remained at 
the 1922 level. 

Another excess cost results from building during periods of prosperity. The 
degree of prosperity which characterizes any period corresponds closely with the 
degree to which all laborers are employed. When potential jobs exceed laborers 
in number, times are called “good.” Wages tend to soar because of competition 
for the services of laborers. The rate of interest becomes high because com- 
mercial enterprises need capital. Commercial enterprises can afford to pay well 
for capital because of the rapid turnover which tends to mount because of high 
wages, high interest rates, and high raw materials. People become spenders. 

Public school men are in a sense excusable for their lack of foresight in urging 
bond issues when rates are high. It usually occurs that rates are high during 
periods of business expansion and low in periods of business depression. "When 
“times are good” it is possible to carry bond issues in conservative communities 
which greatly need school improvements. Friends of progress in education are 
alive to the possibilities of expansion which arise during periods of material 
prosperity. Bonding campaigns tend to be successful at the very time when 
rates of interest should tend to cause districts to avoid the incurrence of long 
term debts. 

After bonds have been voted and sold, building begins. High wages for 
laborers, high interest rates on the capital of contractors, and high prices on 
raw materials add heavily to the cost of living. Time alone can tell how much 
excess cost the people of Illinois have acquired as a result of expending $23,- 
000,000 on expansion of plants during a period of currency inflation and 
maximum building costs. 

7 Willett, G. W. Public School Debt in Illinois, p. 60. Macmillan Co. 
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When deflation comes, as it doubtless will come, long term debts which 
were incurred during the period of inflation and high prices must be redeemed 
and interest, likewise, must be paid, with appreciated dollars. After another 
decade, these appreciated dollars will be paying for more or less obsolete build- 
ings which could probably be replaced by new structures at a much lower cost 
than was originally expended for their erection. Some buildings which were 
built out of 38 to 48 dollars will probably be partially paid for with 75 and 80 
dollars. If the dollar reaches the 1913 level, the ratio of excess payment will 
be even higher. 


Plant needs must always be considered in their relationship to cur- 
rent requirements. The tax burden which is represented by the plant 
requirement added to the current budgetary demands may be larger 
than the taxpayer will bear or the law will allow, and some com- 
promise must ensue. The amount to be set aside for a reserve may, 
like an interest payment, represent a fixed charge in the sense that 
it must be met regularly. Consequently, the current program which 
may appear more flexible on the surface must give way through cur- 
tailment or restriction. Sound educational administration must avoid 
such an exigency. 


BORROWING FOR PLANT REQUIREMENTS 


Paying plant needs through money received from temporary loans 
is in reality a modified form of the “pay-as-you-go” plan. The cost 
of credit made possible by temporary loans ** outstanding or renewed 
for a year or two to meet the building contract obligations as they 
come due, must fall on the taxpayer. There are circumstances when 
this plan may be the most economical. 

Ordinarily, school authorities borrow money on long-time obliga- 
tions to build school buildings. As in the case of all other business 
transactions, authorization is regulated in some form or other by 
the state. State laws place certain restrictions on the purpose for 
which such long-time indebtedness can be incurred, on the time the 
debt can run, the rate of interest, the manner of local authorization, 
and the sale price. Although these controls operate differently in 
the various states, they all recognize the fact that school building 
facilities cannot be provided without this power. 

Because of the nature of the transaction, the method of payment 
and the general plans followed in administering debt in the ma- 


™ School laws usually restrict such loans to short periods. See Pennsylvania School Laws. 
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“ 


jority of school systems have led to frequent abuses. Because “no 
form of expenditure is less carefully watched by the public than the 
bonded construction fund” is no reason why proper statements for 
public enlightenment should not be prepared. With proper account- 
ing and sound fiscal management, there are no reasons why borrow- 
ing money through bonding should not serve in its proper place as a 
worthy procedure in financing public school plant projects. 

Fowlkes,” in discussing the increase in school debt in the various 
sections of the country, says: 

It is quite obvious that the western section of the United States has gone into 
debt more heavily for school purposes on a per capita basis than any other section. 
As one passes through some of the western states and views the magnificent school 
buildings that have been erected there, the result of this heavy bonding is very 
forcibly evidenced. 

The South is assuming a smaller per capita school debt each year than any other 
section, and will be forced to redouble its efforts if it wishes to keep pace with other 
sections of the country in this method of financing public education. 

Anderson,” in writing of municipal debt, seems to believe that 
‘“‘an examination of the facts shows that it is not as bad as it has 
been commonly reported to be.” The figures of Table II show 
clearly that there was a great increase in the sale of municipals after 
the war and that after a few years of heavy borrowing there came 
a recession.*” It must also be remembered that “cities were loyally 
holding back and borrowing as little as possible” ** during the war 
period, a condition which naturally increased borrowing in subsequent 
years. 
TABLE II™ 
Sates OF Municirat Bonps. Lonc-TeERM AND SHort-TERM MunicipaL BorRowiNG 
(1914-1923) 






































Year 1984 1915 | 1916| 1917] 1918 | 1919/1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 
Long-term * +++ | $445 $492 | $497 | $444 | $262 | $770 | $773 bes $1279 | $1111 
Short-term* ....| eal 154| 292] 392] 473 450) 664 | 762! 395! 437 

| 





*In millions of dollars. 


% Talbert, W. E. “Editorial Notes." American School Board Journal, April 1918, p. 21. 
* Fowlkes, J. G. School Bonds, pp. 37-38. Bruce Publishing Co. 

* Anderson, Wm. American City Government, p. 526. 

“Ibid. Adapted from table on p. 576. 

Ibid. Adapted from table on p. 577. 

“ Ibid., p. 578. 
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“When rapid increases in population occur, the burden of support- 
ing school becomes disproportionately heavy.” ** During the decade 
1910-1920, there were ten cities, as shown in Table III below, 
having a population increase of 200 per cent or more. It has been 
shown that where population grows at a rate in excess of 22 per 
cent,” the increase is due largely to a rapid influx of immigrants from 
other sections or from foreign countries. Although Clark does show 
that “there is a slight positive correlation (+0.26) between indebt- 
edness and growth,” there still remains the fact that, in a given 
community, rapid population growth means more school buildings. 


TABLE III 
Cities Havinc a Totat Population OF 100,000 or More AccorDING TO THE 1920 
FeperRAL Census CriassiFiep ACCORDING TO THE RATE oF PopuLa- 
TION IncreEAsE Durinc THE DecapE 1910-1920. 





























Where the Per Cent Increase Was 
Total 
Over 400 | 300-400 | 200-300 | 100-200 0-100 
Number of Cities ...| 68 I 2 7 II 47 














There are many other forces that tend to encourage bonding in 
excess of what would be considered desirable after careful delibera- 
tion. In speaking of these causes, Willett * says: 


An interesting and probably typical illustration of the state of the public mind 
in the presence of a proposed issue of municipal bonds occurred in November, 
1922. An Illinois city of approximately 2,000 population discovered that it 
needed a new system of waterworks. ‘Two or three small factories are located 
in the city. The owners of these factories informed the council that unless a 
better water supply should be furnished, the said factories would necessarily 
close. The matter of bonding in order to install a new system of waterworks 
was discussed and an election was called. The writer reached the city at the 
close of a celebration on the evening following the election. The bond issue 
had carried by a vote of 11 to 1. Four different persons, who were enthusi- 


*% Willett, G. W. Public School Debt in Illinois, p- 37. 
"Engelhardt, Fred. Forecasting School Population, p. 16. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


* Clark, E. “Indebtedness of City School Systems and Current School Expenditures.” A meri- 
can School Board Journal, March 1917. 


* Willett, G. W. Public School Debt in Illinois, p. 153. 
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astically telling the writer about the splendid outcome of the election, were 
asked four questions: what the amount of the bond issue was, what rate of in- 
terest were the bonds to bear, how long were the bonds to run, and were the 
bonds serial or long term. ‘The first three persons had not the slightest idea 
of the correct answer to any of the questions. The fourth person did “think” 
that the amount was about $50,000, but was entirely ignorant of the other 
answers. As a matter of fact the issue was for $55,000. This well illustrates 
the general ignorance concerning the important features of a bond issue. 


BUILDING COSTS AND BONDED DEBTS 


The excessive increase in building costs has materially contributed 
to the rapid rate of growth of bonded debt. Burgess,*® in Table IV, 
shows that during the period 1913-1919, the cost per cubic foot of 
school building constructed in Cleveland increased from 100 per 
cent to 313 per cent, or from 17.1 cents to 53.5 cents. The cost per 
unit classroom of a 16-room elementary school in Boston increased 
from $8,125 in 1916 to $19,494 in 1919, or 240 per cent. 


TABLELIV 
Cost per Cusic Foot or Scnoor Burtp1nc ConstrucTED IN CLEVELAND, 1913-1919. 
In Per Cents of Figures of 1913 











Element 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
ED dct cccoued 100% | 99% | 107% | 136% | 166% | 184% | 238% 
Ee 100 107 1s! 237 258 307 387 
Iron and Steel ...... 100 39 69 123 139 177 131 
an ng ase wo 100 73 82 gl 100 127 172 
nb oph deen oe 100 76 92 144 196 292 468 
. ccrveeees 100 133 144 222 289 467 567 
EE Gandccekebese’ 100 200 300 700 500 600 1,000 

See 100% | 94% | 112% | 163% | 191% | 238% | 313% 
































In writing of the purchasing power of the dollar and debt, Ander- 
son says: * 


In other words, the per capita money debt does not of itself demonstrate that 
cities are utterly extravagant in their building of roads, bridges, water supplies, 


™ Burgess, W. R. Trend of School Costs. Data and table adapted from material on p. 105. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
™ Anderson, Wm. American City Government, p. 579. 
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and schools. The municipalities have simply had to use more money to get 
what they formerly did for less, 


Miss Newcomer * also points out that: 


Educational revenues each year fall a little short of educational expenditures, 
leaving a deficit to be met from borrowed funds. The result of this annual 
deficit is a steady increase in the educational debt. This increase in the school 
debt has been overshadowed by the increase in federal indebtedness for national 
defense, so that the proportion of the total debt incurred for educational pur- 
poses was smaller in 1920 than in 1910. Also the growth of state highway 
debts has reduced the relative importance of the state education debts; but the 
increase in the local school debt has exceeded the increase in local debts for all 
other purposes. 

The largest educational debt is found in the western states, where there has 
been very rapid development and a large amount of new building, for which the 
debt has not yet been paid. (See Table V.) 


TABLE V 


OutsTANDING BonpEp INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNnirep States GOVERNMENT, STATE 
AND Loca. Divisions 
Total Amount and Amount for Education 














Item 1910 1915S 1929 
EE Ee rr $4,012,881* | $5,747,228" | $30,585,136* 
I no avin ain 6.4 bina Sa eae 913,317 969,759 24,061 ,095 
ack ond ny ngenn:it eines oie 213,764 407,445 589, 802 
a ten + anti ite caedeteen 2,885,798 45,370,024 5,934,238 




















*To nearest one thousand dollars. Adapted from Newcomer, Mabel, Financial Statistics of 
Public Education in the United States, p. 69. 


Doughton, in his study of debt in Pennsylvania, indicates that: 


The school debt is not spread evenly over the state. ... In general, the 
growing communities in respect to population have the highest per capita debt. 
The concentration appears to be in the city and boroughs.** 


INDEBTEDNESS AND SCHOOL PROPERTY VALUE 
Bonded indebtedness is usually incurred for building purposes. Al- 


though the bonds issued have no direct bearing upon property values, 


™ Newcomer, Mabel. Financial Statistics of Public Education in the United States, pp. 68-69. 
Macmillan Co. 


™Doughton, I. Evolution of the Public School Bonded Debt of Pennsylvania, p. 98. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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it is of interest to note the relationship in Table VI between property 
values and bonded debts.** In 1920, thirty-two of the states had 
a bonded debt which was forty per cent or less of the total property 
value. There were ten states in which the debt was 50 per cent or 
more of the property value. This is an increase of six per cent 
over the 1915 data. In considering these facts, it must be observed 
“that the figures for property are probably farther below the true 
figures than those for debt.”’ 


TABLE VI 


Ratio oF ScHooLt BonpEp INDEBTEDNESS TO THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 
States Classified According to the Per Cent the Indebtedness Is of Total Property Value 














Number of States 
Ratio 
1910 1915 1920 
PE 5455462 t5 8 hens Adebe ss cbhueenenwee 4 4 3 5 
SD ask vdercavdcdwesecessavesesecsses 16 8 8 
Dy 6p iturecdsnen ee naddnawaaaakankes 14 19 II 
EN as AA Sele ewe COEUR beeen ? 9 8 
tt ¢69 Likes esiddhinbnawedeekienads 3 5 6 
ceca teidheareehesesanndaedve ss 4 4 10 
DD cibeiceh re Gcethens at bekenashasee sey 48 48 48 




















The present and future situation in regard to school bonded in- 
debtedness in some localities is painted rather pessimistically by 
Morrison in the following statement of conditions in Illinois.*° 


The debt is a district debt. Many districts have no debt at all. Some others 
have managed their borrowing with prudence and an eye to the future. Some, 
no doubt, have neither debt nor the buildings for which debt usually stands. 
But very many have allowed the debt situation to get beyond control. . . . In 
further noting the relation between borrowing and cancellations . . . it is 
hardly possible to escape the conclusion that there must be many districts in 
which there is small likelihood that the coming generations will inherit assets 
commensurate with the burden of debt which they will also inherit. 

Nor is this all. The debt situation once beyond control in a district of 


™ Newcomer, Mabel. Financial Statistics of Public Education in the United States. Adapted 
from Table 57, p. 79. 
® Morrison, H. C. Financing of Public Schools in the State of Illinois, p. 97. 
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stationary population and valuation implies the continuous impairment of the 
tax base and the ultimate repudiation of the bonds. The bond is issued up to two 
to five per cent of the district valvation. Public financial obligations become 
heavy and the process of impairment of the tax base sets in. In a few years, 
the percentage of bonded indebtedness on the tax area, originally five per cent 
for schools and additional percentages for other public purposes, becomes ten 
per cent or fifteen per cent for each of the original purposes, when the per- 
centage is based upon the new and depleted valuation. The Constitution of 
Illinois forbids the attachment of private property in satisfaction of public debt. 
It is hard to see any other outcome to the process than partial or complete re- 
pudiation in some districts. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNSATISFACTORY DEBT 
CONDITIONS 


The following illustration may show more clearly the situation in 
which a school may find itself when the future is not planned for. This 
case is that of a small suburban school district the school population of 
which has doubled twice in the past twelve years.*® ‘The outstanding 
debt is now 20 per cent of the total taxable property, which is rather 
large when contrasted with comparable situations in the same state 


as shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 
RELATION BETWEEN OvuTSTANDING INDEBTEDNESS TO ASSESSED VALUATION 
Robbinsdale, Minn., and Other Selected School Districts School Year—1923-1924 








Ratio of 

Assessed Total. Indebtedness 

School District Valuation Outstanding to As d 
= Indebtedness meeps 
Valuation 





Cn cain cavnceesunaeenemaaia $1,115,208 $ 15,000 $1.35 
ES tae xd hod nadine eee ea 759,768 21,572 2.84 
ils x sc ho u'a are) duos ead Waa 1,165,490 135,000 11.58 
EE, os ah nna dinceve daneen 1,562,765 181,121 11.59 
a. Oy as oy eu enee enw 1,233,472 157,500 12.70 
OD sc sccienneewecwwn I 012,435 165,500 16.35 
Robbinsdale .......... Se nbiduirine mianciaenat 956,318 193 ,000 20.18 
th 2. cas co Skea dae I ,193,100 256,000 21.45 




















Pe Engelhardt, Fred. Robbinsdale, Minn. Survey. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
inn. 
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The current expenditure budget in this case approximates $40,000, 
It will be necessary to increase nearly 6.2 per cent or more 
for each of the first seven years to meet the situation satisfactorily 


in order that the city may be able to build in ten years. 


New build- 


ing facilities are now needed. The most careful planning will be 
required if the current educational program is not to be curtailed. A 
suggested plan for payment is shown in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 














Proposep FinanctAL PLAN SHow1nGc YEARLY Levy as WELL AS THE PRINCIPAL 
AND IntEREsT To Be Paip Over A Periop oF YEARS * 
State Total 
leon Yearly 
Present Bonded Balance New Proposed — Debt 
Year Indebtedness $5,000 Loan Sinking | Service 
Payments $185,000 ’ $100,000 Fund 
Are Due , se Levy» ai 
Principal Principal 
and and 
Principal Interest | Interest | Principal Interest Interest 
1926 ....| $5,000 $9,363 | $1,200 $4,000 | $6,000 | $25,563 
soe7 .... 5,000 9,113 | 1,160 4,000 | 6,000] 25,273 
1928 ....| 10,000 8 , 863 1,120 4,000 | 6,000] 29,983 
1929 ... 10,000 8,375 | 1,080 4,000 | 6,000 | 29,455 
1930 ....| 13,000 7,888 | 1,040 nid 4,000 | 6,000 | 31,928 
193I ....| 15,000 7,205 $ 1,000 4,000 | 6,000 | 33,205 
1932 ....| 15,000 6,423 2,000 3,960 | 6,000 | 33,383 
1933 ....| 15,000 5,640 2,000 3,880 | 6,000 | 32,520 
1934 . 15,000 4,858 3,000 3,800 | 6,000] 32,658 
1935 ....| 72,000 4,313 5,000 3,680 84,993 
1936 .... 5,000 475 12,000 3,480 20,955 
Pe 5,000 238 15,000 3,000 23,238 
1938 .... 10,000 2,400 12,400 
1939 .... 10,000 2,000 12,000 
1940 .... 10,000 1,600 11 ,600 
1941 .... 10,000 1,200 II ,200 
1942 .. 10,000 800 10,800 
1943 . 10,000 400 10,400 


























«Items recorded to nearest dollar. 
b Sinking fund to liquidate $72,000 bonds coming due in 1935. 


provide approximately $6000. 


Interest on sinking 


fund should 

















— 
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MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF SCHOOL DEBT 


Full responsibility for the liquidation of indebtedness may not be 
invested by the law in the school board. This responsibility may be 
placed upon the local municipal authorities as the following law 
indicates : ** 


Issue municipal obligations therefor for the purposes specified and by the 
procedure provided in this chapter, . . . but every municipality is forbidden to 
become indebted in any manner or for any purpose to any amount, including 
indebtedness, which in the aggregate exceeds five per centum of the value of 
the taxable property therein. The principal of the aggregate debt of cities of 
the first class shall never exceed a sum equal to five per cent, on the amount of 
the assessed value of the taxable property in any such city, which value shall be 
ascertained and determined by the average annual amount of the assessment 
rolls thereof for the next preceding five years. 


The financial control may thus be directly associated with the financ- 


~ ing of other municipal affairs and unless the municipality amply pro- 


vides for prompt payment of debt when the obligation falls due, 
and unless a debt program is carefully planned and followed, the 
schools may find that the debt limit is reached when new schools are 
needed. The school authorities may be in no way responsible, yet 
may find themselves helpless under the conditions. 

Bond issues in a community may be larger for schools than for any 
other enterprise; a growing city with an increasing school population 
would in the nature of things require more capital outlays for schools 
than would any other municipal service. In 1919, 26 per cent of all 
the borrowing for governmental ** purposes in cities having a popula- 
tion of 30,000 or more was used for school buildings. This appears 
in Table IX. Although comparable data are not available for sub- 
sequent years, the per cent of the total capital outlay, in the cities 
of this same population group, expended for public schools was 31.8 
per cent of total outlays. These are evidences that the bonded debt 
for school purposes in cities is increasing. 

A study of the ratio of educational debt to the total state and 
local debt of governmental agencies shows that in 1920 in 32 of the 
48 states, 20.5 per cent or less of the total debt had been incurred 
for school purposes. In 1915, there were 39 states ® in this group 


* Wisconsin School Laws, 1923. Madison, Wis. 
™ Anderson, Wm. American City Government. Data adapted from table on p. 583. 


*® Newcomer, Mabel. Fiscal Statistics of Public Educatoin in the United States. Data adapted 
from Table 51, p. 70. 
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TABLE IX 
Per Cent Distx1BuTION OF BoRROWING FOR PuBLic SCHOOLS AND OrnerR MUNICIPAL 
PURPOSES FOR 1919 AND CaPiITAL OUTLAY FOR 1922 


Data for Cities Having a Population of 30,000 or More 











| Per Cent of All 
Government 
Purpose awe are 
| Borrowing Outlays 
} 1919 | 1922 
| Sir rib 2 hs 
IO tn teed diadininy dbbetbateneieddiae | 34.0% | 38.0% 
Mei ahaa an ctltee euiset eb abies | 26.0 32.0 
i Ci , ovcccebdesvednecatecnss | 14.0 | 17.0 
ar ee I RLS A rr | 41.0 | §.0 
i i eis ap ab eukecarenen | 6.0 | 3.0 
Charities, Hospitals and Correction ............ 3.0 | 2.0 
General Government Buildings ................ | 3.0 | 1.0 
i ie Pate we kac utp eb edad a tees | 2.0 .. a 
iD <..ss6oscdehdaweénonaure ied | 247 | 261 











and in 1910 there were 45. These data seem to indicate that in so 
far as the state as a whole is concerned, the indebtedness incurred 
within the state is increasingly an indebtedness for public education. 


BONDED SCHOOL DEBT AND THE FUTURE 


The continued discussion of the indebtedness problem in all edu- 
cational literature has no doubt had a wholesome influence in check- 
ing what may be considered the more flagrant violations of sound 
procedure in the administration of debt service. There is probably 
a need for a modification of many of the state laws regarding debt 
and debt control. There are many plans and suggestions *° for such 
modifications. Care should be exercised in writing restrictions and 
limitations in law without a thorough study of conditions and ultimate 
consequences. This likewise applies to suggested plans for creating 
a central afirming or reviewing authority. It seems a growing prac- 
tice in American government, when current financial procedure ap- 

“ See following references of information relative to the recommended control procedures: 


Anderson, Wm. American City Government, p. 587. Henry Holt & Co. Doughton, I. Eeveo- 
lution of the Public School Bonded Debt of Pennsylvania, Chap. VI. Philadelphia, Pa 
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TABLE X 
Per Cent or Att Government Desr Wirnin tHe State Incurrep For Pustic 
EDUCATION 


States Classified in Groups According to the Per Cent the School Indebtedness was of Total Debts 
tm 1QOI10, 1015 and 1920 











Number of States in the Year | 
Per Cent ‘eel 
1910 | 1915 192 
. _e —_ 
( 

Oo 5.5% 8 4 4 
§.5-10.5 16 12 iI | 

CF ee Ok ee 14 II 9 
15.5-20.5 7 12 8 | 
Co * | & eerrerrevie re fe) 3 6 
25.5-30.5 2 5 ii 
gS re reser yar 1 6 | 
| Total Number of States ........ 48 48 48 | 





pears to lead to poor practices, to create reviewing authorities to 
check the work of existing boards. ‘This practice is usually a tem- 
porary makeshift and unless the public is willing to entrust the fiscal 
administration of public schools to competent and trained men, 
public school administration will always lag in its efficiency. 

The greatest progress in the fiscal administration of debt will be 
made by improvement in accounting, reporting, and business manage- 
ment. The public must be made familiar with conditions and taught 
to discriminate between poor and good administration of the public 
schools. Centralized supervision and controls may be necessary for 
certain types of districts and may render a service to the schools of 
the state as a whole; but unless the local systems are efficiently man- 
aged, no plan will succeed. 


THE PLANT AND CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


There are two programs that must always be kept in mind in the 
fiscal administration of a public school system. These are the plant 
program and the current educational program. The two functions 
are related and cannot be conceived or planned for separately. 
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The ideal basis on which a public school system should be financed 
is that each year the plan should provide thzt the public pay its 
proportionate share of the total cost of education. This will include 
the current expenditure in addition to the fair yearly share of plant 
cost which the fiscal period in question should bear. Plant cost in- 
cludes all expenditures for building and equipment, as well as the cost 
of credit to provide these elements. Accounting procedure must pro- 
vide the facts to determine what that amount shall be. In this way 
a combination of the pay-as-you-go, the reserve, and bond issue plans 
will be united into a scheme whereby a school plant can be provided 
at minimum cost and be maintained for continued efficient service 
without interference or interruption of the current educational 
program. 


This is the sixth of a series of articles by Professors N. L. Engelhardt 
and Fred Engelhardt. The seventh will appear in an early 
number of THE REcorD 
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A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


HIS book is a detailed study of 
changes which have occurred and 
tendencies which have developed in 
teacher training in Missouri from 1915 
to 1926, the period immediately follow- 
ing the survey of teacher training in 
the state by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The 
study is by no means local. Missouri 
is a typical state and presents problems 
in teacher training which are common 
to practically all states of the Union. 
The study contains six chapters: 1) 
Introductory; 2) Student Personnel; 3) 
Teacher Personnel; 4) Curricula; 5) 
Relationship among Higher Educational 
Institutions; and 6) Summary. Each 
chapter summarizes the situation as it 
existed in 1915 and compares it with the 
present. The changes which have oc- 
curred are examined in comparison with 
the proposals made by the Survey Com- 
mission in 1915. ‘Trends, activities, prac- 
tices, and issues are noted and analyzed. 
Recommendations for further develop- 
ment are proposed. It is among the 
first, if not actually the first study, to 
critically analyze a state program of 
education in comparison with the find- 
ings and recommendations of an earlier 
comprehensive, educational survey. 
The introductory chapter states the 
problem, outlines the general procedure 
in the study, and gives the sources of 


IN TEACHER TRAINING * 


data. Each chapter contains a detailed 
comparison between the accomplishments 
during the decade and the recommenda- 
tions of the Survey Commission. Among 
the facts revealed by the study are the 
following: 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 
Student Personnel 


During the decade 1915-1926 the en- 
rollment increased from 7,500 to 13,000. 
The median age changed from 20 years 
to 18.6 years. The number of students 
from farm homes dropped from 65 per 
cent to §0 per cent. More than a third 
of the students in each group were self- 
supporting and lived within a short dis- 
tance of the colleges. In 1915 70 per 
cent of the collegiate students were grad- 
uates of high schools, the other 30 per 
cent being admitted to college classes as 
irregular students. In 1926 92 per cent 
of the students are high school graduates. 
Fifty per cent of the students in 1915 
had taught; at the present time the 
students are inexperienced, only 15 per 
cent having held teaching positions. 
More than half of the students in each 
group were preparing for high school 
teaching. 


Teacher Personnel 


The median age of the teachers in the 
teachers colleges has remained at 38 


* By Clyde M. Hill, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 233. 
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years during the decade. Half of the 
teachers at the beginning and at the close 
of the decade were from farm homes. 
Notable improvement has been made in 
the training of the faculty members. In 
1915 7 per cent of the teachers had no 
training above secondary rank, 39 per 
cent had bachelor’s degrees from first 
class colleges, and 26 per cent had mas- 
ter’s degrees. In 1926 all teachers have 
collegiate training, 89 per have 
bachelor’s degrees from first class col- 


cent 


leges, 56 per cent have master’s degrees, 
and § per cent have doctor’s degrees. 
Median salaries 
$1,650 to $2,340. 


have increased from 


Curricula 


All the modifications in curricula that 
have occurred in the ten years are in 
harmony with the recommendations of 
the Survey Commission. Progress has 
been made in the following directions: 
Students are 
graduation from high school; classes are 
homogeneous as to 


admitted on the basis of 


advancement and 
aims; prerequisites are rigidly required; 
students are not admitted except at the 
beginning of terms; all of the colleges 
observe the same principles of curricu- 
lum making; differentiated curricula are 
definitely prescribed and permit few 
electives; laboratory and theory depart- 
ments in education are coérdinated and 
adequate; courses are sequential in ar- 
rangement; quality and distribution as 
well as amount of credit are required 
for graduation; not more than thirty 
hours in education or forty hours in sub- 
ject matter courses can be offered for 
the degree. The notable instance in 
which the colleges have not made pro- 
gress, as urged by the Survey Commis- 
sion, is in the professional treatment of 
subject matter. 
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Intercollegiate Relationship 


The elaborate reorganization of the 
educational system of the state, recom- 
mended by the Survey Commission, has 
not been accomplished. The effective 
coéperation of the higher educational in- 
stitutions has been accomplished through 
a voluntary organization known as “The 
Conference of Higher Educational In- 
stitutions and the State Superintendent 
of Schools.” The plan of organization, 
constitution, and regulations of the Con- 
ference are given in detail in the study, 
Among the accomplishments of this con- 
ference during the ten years are the fol- 
lowing: Understanding and good will 
among the colleges have been promoted; 
respect and mutual trust have been de- 
veloped; uniformity of administrative 
practice in admission requirements, credit 
staffs, teach- 
programs, corre- 
spondence and extension credit, students’ 
records, evaluation of credit, and term- 
inology has been effected; 
requirements for certificates 
and diplomas have been made; multi- 
plicity of courses has been discouraged; 


training of 
students’ 


assignment, 
ing loads, 


uniform, 
minimum 


syllabi of required courses have been ex- 
changed among the colleges. 


PROPOSALS SUGGESTED IN 
STUDY 


THE 


Detailed recommendations are made 
and proposed plans are suggested in the 
study, along the lines indicated below: 


Student Personnel 


1. Students without professional aim 
should not be admitted to the teachers 
colleges unless, as a state policy, inde- 
pendent junior college arts courses are 
offered and maintained by the state. 

2. Expert vocational guidance should 
be provided and students should be se- 
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lected according to physical, intellectual, 
and temperamental fitness for specific 
types of the teaching service. 

3. Modifications in certification re- 
quirements are recommended. 


Teacher Personnel 

1. Faculties should be organized to 
provide for the in-service training of 
young teachers and the work planned in 
behalf of a more efficient use of the time 
of the teachers. 

2. Intercollegiate faculty conferences 
are recommended. 

3. Provision for the systematic codper- 
ation with all of the public schools of the 
state and a more direct contact with the 
training school on the part of all of the 
teachers are suggested. 

4. A policy providing for adequate sal- 
aries properly scheduled is recommended. 

5. Recommendations concerning the 
desirable amount and kind of preparation 
of teachers are made. An ultimate mini- 
mum of three years of graduate study is 
suggested. A plan for directing the 
training of prospective teachers for the 
teachers colleges is proposed. 


Curricula 


1. The professional treatment of sub- 
ject matter is urged as the most impor- 
tant next step in the progress of Missouri 
teachers colleges. Important conditions 
and limitations are suggested and a plan 
for intercollegiate codperation proposed. 


EDUCATION 


HIS study has four purposes: 

(1) To show the place of educa- 

tion in utopias; (2) to present the edu- 
cational views of the authors of utopias; 
(3) to discuss the utopian educational 


* By Gildo Masso, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
No. 257. 


2. An enlarged use of the training 
school, and the gradation of practice 
teaching are suggested. A plan for the 
promotion of a direct relationship be- 
tween the college teachers and the train- 
ing school is proposed. 


The Conference of Educational Institu- 
tions 

1. Present activities should be con- 
tinued. The Conference should deter- 
mine major and service lines of colleges 
and it should not seek legal status. 

2. A research division should be es- 
tablished and maintained by the Confer- 
ence. It should study such problems as 
curriculum making, supply and demand 
of trained teachers, needed teacher-train- 
ing agencies in the state, comparative 
studies. 

3. The work of the Conference should 
be devoted to state policies and not to 
the practices of individual institutions 
except as they affect those policies. 

4. The Conference should prepare and 
approve budgets of the colleges, make 
scientific studies of student costs, defend 
budgets before legislative committees, 
provide information regarding sources of 
revenue and plans of support for higher 
education and report the need of enlarge- 
ment or curtailment of teacher-training 
facilities of the state. 

5. The Conference should provide a 
“clearing bureau” for the placement ot 
teachers college graduates. 


IN UTOPIAS * 


agencies; and (4) to determine to what 
extent there is any realization of utopian 
theories in present-day practices or any 
promise of such realization in the future. 
Besides considering the ideal schemes 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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from Plato to Wells, the study discusses 
the proposals of such Utopian Socialists 
as Owen, Saint-Simon, and Fourier. 
To realize these purposes, the first and 
most important step was a_ thorough 
study of the sources; namely, the utopias 
from Plato’s Republic to Wells’s Men 
Like Gods, and the works of the Utopian 
Socialists; critical works on utopias in 
general and on individual utopias; recent 
educational literature and works dealing 
with the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation; and, finally, recent works on the 
various subjects that are discussed in the 
study. The author has been painstaking 
in his analysis of individual utopias and 
in his endeavor to show the affinities be- 
tween utopian and modern thought and 
to point out utopian ideas from the appli- 
cation of which man may derive profit. 
A brief chapter first gives the reader 
an idea of the field of utopian literature. 
Then follow the utopian criticisms of edu- 
cation in our world and the place that the 
utopians give to education in their ideal 
commonwealths. Education is  consid- 
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ered throughout in both its formal and 
its informal aspects. Consequently, not 
only the school but the home, the church, 
work, and the community are included 
in this work as agencies of education. In 
view of the peculiar and important part 
that women play in utopias, their edu- 
cation and the place assigned to them in 
the utopian social order are considered, 
The book closes with an account of the 
utopian ideas and ideals that have been 
thus far realized or are in process of 
realization in the world we live in. 

Because of the comprehensive char- 
acter of this study a summary of the 
findings cannot be presented here. Suffice 
it to point out that the utopians drew 
up their schemes as serious contributions 
to the literature of social thought; that 
applied utopianism is evident in the ac- 
tual counterparts of the various social 
institutions included in this survey; and 
that the consensus of opinion among the 
utopians is that the full realization of 
their ideal schemes is within the bounds 
of possibility. 


THE TRAINING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


HIS study, which is but one part 
of a thoroughgoing investigation of 
the status of modern languages in Amer- 
ican and Canadian higher institutions of 
learning, is an attempt to ascertain the 
amount and kind of training given to 
prospective teachers of French, German, 
Italian and Spanish in American sec- 
ondary schools. 
The problem is divided into three 
parts: 
1. The administration of modern for- 
eign language departments. 


* By Hugh Stuart, Ph.D. Teachers College, 


No. 256. 


2. The number, content, and method 
of conducting departmental courses. 

3. The amount and kind of observa- 
tion and practice-teaching afforded teach- 
ing candidates. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The data were collected by two ques- 
tionnaires. The larger one was com- 
piled with the assistance of subject-mat- 
ter experts in the several languages and 
directed to teachers of the modern lan- 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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guages in every university, college, and 
teacher-training institution on the col- 
legiate level that was listed in the United 
States directory of schools on college 
level. 

To supplement the information con- 
tained in the first questionnaire, a sec- 
ond one, dealing with the more purely 
professional aspects of the subject, was 
compiled and sent to the educational de- 
partment of each representative insti- 
tution. 


THE FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The first fact that stands out with 
marked clearness is that regions, institu- 
tions, and even departments of the sev- 
eral languages do not differ greatly in 
either practice or opinion about many of 
the questions raised in the questionnaires. 
In the matter of administrative organi- 
zation and policy, the number, kind, and 
content of courses, or even the amount 
and kind of professional training afforded, 
there seems to be decided homogeneity. 
What differences of opinion occur are of 
an intra-language nature. 

If a young man desires a college edu- 
cation, whether he prepares himself to 
teach a modern foreign language or not, 
he will be required to take fifteen semes- 
ter hours of some modern language 
before he will be admitted to the bac- 
calaureate degree. If he majors in a 
language, he will be required to take 
from twenty-eight to thirty-three semes- 
ter hours of work in that language. If 
he should decide to teach the language 
upon graduation, he will be expected to 
announce that fact at the beginning of 
his junior year and will be required to 
take about four semester hours more 
work in the language department than 
in the other language majors. This work 
is usually in the nature of a course in 


special methods. In addition to this ex- 
tra-departmental work, the institution 
will require him to take about eighteen 
semester hours of education courses. 

The modern foreign language depart- 
ments place great emphasis on subject 
matter. About fifty per cent of the work 
required by language departments of 
prospective teachers is in literature and 
the remainder is scattered among com- 
position, grammar review, history of 
civilization, and special methods courses. 
In all these courses the foreign language 
is used to some extent and the teaching 
candidate is expected to acquire what 
proficiency he can in its use. Many lan- 
guage instructors advocate ability to 
speak the language fluently as a require- 
ment for all prospective teachers, and 
state that formal conversation courses 
are found to be highly efficacious in de- 
veloping this ability. 

An outstanding feature of the replies 
to the questionnaire on departmental 
courses is the absence of any attempt to 
meet the needs of prospective teachers 
on the professional side by offering a 
different kind of work in the language. 
The professional training seems to be 
left to the educational departments. This 
is regretted by many teachers of modern 
foreign language, who believe that both 
subject matter instructors and instructors 
in education should share in this respon- 
sible work. 

Some time during the latter part of 
the college course, usually in the senior 
year, about half of the institutions reply- 
ing to the questionnaire give teaching 
candidates an opportunity to take some 
work in observation and practice teach- 
ing. These subjects may be offered in 
separate courses but are often combined 
and given in conjunction with the meth- 
ods course. 
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In the majority of cases, the observa- 
tion work is directed and the practice 
teaching is supervised. The course in 
practice teaching is required more often 
than the one in observation, about twenty 
states requiring some practice teaching 
before certification. 

This 


usually carried on in public high schools. 


type of professional work is 
It is generally directed by some member 
of the department of education, but in 
many institutions the language specialists 
assist in various ways. Observation is 
directed by a list of topics with a series 
of questions under each. Following the 
observation work, the prospective teacher 
is permitted to teach a group of pupils 


THE 
ORKERS in the field of school 


administration have long been 
attempting to determine the proper rela- 
tionship between a board of education 
and its superintendent of schools. 
Analysis of the literature in this field 
makes clear the need for specific and 
right allocation of duties and responsi- 
bilities to the school board and to its 
superintendent. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


In this study is traced the development 
of this problem, and it is shown that 
heretofore there has been no technique 
available for determining the part a 
school board and its superintendent, re- 
spectively, should assume in handling the 
problems and jobs that occur in the ad- 
ministration of their school system. 
Having done this, the study sets out to 
discover the functions a board of edu- 
cation should itself perform, to determine 


for one or more periods each day, as his 
college program permits. ‘The practice 
work, distributed in this way, is about 
eight weeks in length. During this time 
he will usually teach his major subject 
and one other under the constant super- 
vision of the classroom teacher. 
College teachers of modern foreign 
languages and members of education de- 
partments emphasize the value of this 
professional training and deplore the 
difficulties, mainly of an administrative 
nature, which interfere with these pro- 
fessional courses. The need of adequate 
training school facilities is urged by both 


groups of educators. 


WORK OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION* 


the functions it should delegate to its 
employed professional chief executive and 
his subordinates, and to ascertain how a 
board of education should do its work. 

Previous studies in the field make it 
possible to summarize the general func- 
tions of a board of education as follows: 
(1) Select the superintendent of schools. 
(2) Determine the policies of the school 
system. (3) See to it that these policies 
are carried out by the superintendent of 
schools and his associates. 

Study of these general functions of a 
board of education discloses that the 
difficulty lies chiefly in evolving a valid 
working definition of the term “policy,” 
and in distinguishing a policy from an 
adininistrative detail. This the present 
study does as follows. 

“Analysis of the word ‘policy’ as it is 
used in the field of administration reveals 
that it is intended to signify a decision, 
or set of decisions, whether definitely 


* By Hans C. Olsen, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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formulated or not, as to how given prob- 
lems and jobs shall be solved and admin- 
istered. The term ‘administrative de- 
tail,’ on the other hand, invariably has 
reference to a single case or some aspect 
of an individual case. The two criteria, 
therefore, that are to be applied in this 
study may be expressed as follows: 

“Decisions determining how problems 
and jobs shall be solved and administered 
are policies. 

“Application of policies to single or 
individual problems and jobs is an ad- 
ministrative detail. 

“A major function of this study, then, 
is to apply these two definitions, as cri- 
teria, to the problems and jobs that oc- 
cur in administering school systems and 
by that means determine the exact part 
a school board and its superintendent, 
respectively, should play in meeting the 
jobs and problems as they occur in the 
administration of their school system.” 

To ascertain the actual problems and 
jobs occurring over a period of years 
in the administration of schools, a metic- 
ulous study was made of school board 
minutes of thirteen cities. These cities 
range in population from approximately 
five thousand to nearly a million, and 
are scattered through nine states from 
Kansas and Nebraska on the west to 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts on the 
east. Moreover, practically every type 
of school board organization and method 
of functioning was to be found in these 
cities during the period covered by the 
minutes studied. 

Next the problems and jobs found con- 
fronting school administrations are 
grouped under 142 heads. This done, by 
the application of the definitions pre- 
viously evolved for “policy” and “admin- 
istrative detail,” the work of the board 
of education in handling each problem 


and job is definitely separated from that 
of its employed chief executive and his 
associates. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


It is freely admitted that a school 
board has the legal right and authority 
to assume any and all of the work con- 
nected with the numerous problems and 
jobs occurring in the administration of 
its school system. But it is shown that 
for a board to attempt to perform other 
work than that assigned leads to ineffi- 
cient administration and to divided re- 
sponsibility. 

No claim is made that all problems 
and jobs occurring in administering a 
system of public schools are listed and 
analyzed. Neither is it argued that 
every possible issue is raised under each 
problem and job. The study does present 
a careful analysis of by far the major 
portion of the work of public school 
administration, and suggests how other 
problems and jobs may be treated as they 
arise. 

The study points out that, although 
the board of education is to determine 
the policies of the school district, it is 
not the function of the board itself to 
do the research and study necessary to 
arrive at the decisions that are to be 
its policies. By means of an analogy the 
respective functions of a school board 
and its superintendent in the matter of 
policy determination are made clear. The 
following specific statement summarizes 
the relationship that should prevail be- 
tween a board and its superintendent. 

“Tf it (the board) does not have con- 
fidence in its superintendent, it should 
call in other experts in the field of school 
administration. In no case, should the 
board itself attempt to do the work of the 
expert. But the board should always 
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approve or reject the recommendations 
of the superintendent and of the con- 
sulting experts it may employ.” 

The final part of the study is given 
over to a consideration of how a board 
of education should do its work in order 
that it may exercise the proper control 
over its schools and that the school sys- 
tem may be most efficiently administered. 

It is pointed out that authority and 
responsibility are located in the board 
acting as a unit. The study then goes 
on to say: “The problem confronting it 
(the board) is how to exercise that 
authority so as to provide a system of 
administration in which responsibility can 
be definitely fixed and in which control 
remains for the board as a whole. The 
scheme of administration must require 
a minimum of time and energy on the 
part of board members and it must be 
such that the schools are administered 
efficiently. Delay and waste must be 
reduced to the minimum and results 
must be the best that can be produced 
for the money expended. Moreover, the 
scheme of administration must be such 
as to make the best use of the employed 
professional talent. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the findings on standing 
committees of the board, we read: “It 
may be said that the evidence at hand 
shows a prenounced tendency on the 
part of board committees to determine 
school policies and to control the schools. 
This tendency is shown to be due to the 
fact that committee reports and recom- 
mendations are most frequently accepted 
and adopted without change and without 
adequate consideration by the board as 
a whole. Such functioning of a board 
leads to divided responsibility and ineffi- 
cient administration. Furthermore, it 
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fails to make the most profitable use of 
the employed professional talent and it 
makes for unwarranted demands on the 
time and energy of board members.” 

It is therefore argued that except for 
special and unusual situations the board 
should function as a committee of the 
whole. It should require of its super- 
intendent of schools adequate and com- 
plete information on every phase of the 
school system in order that it may have 
at hand the basis for making intelligent 
decisions. All decisions of the board 
should be made only after consideration 
by the whole board. When the board 
has determined its policy on the problem 
in hand, it should leave the execution of 
it to the employed professional chief 
executive. It should then require such 
reports from him that it may know its 
policy is carried out. 

Following this, it is shown to be of 
the utmost importance that a board con- 
sider only major issues. In support of 
this thought, the author writes: “Only 
by the consideration of large issues and 
the determination of policies on these 
can the board really know the true con- 
dition of the school system and legislate 
wisely for its present and future admin- 
istration. The board that seeks to pass 
judgment on every minor issue and detail 
loses its sense of perspective. It is so 
hurried in its consideration of small and 
innumerable problems, that it invariably 
fails to see the larger and more impor- 
tant issues of which these minor problems 
are a part. 

“The board that passes on each sep- 
arate expenditure for books, that con- 
siders each individual tuition case, that 
weighs the desirability of each separate 
request for the installation of a telephone, 
that debates the desirability of each 
purchase of coal, that discusses how the 
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soil of each school garden should be 
prepared for seeding, that authorizes 
each purchase of postage stamps, that 
evaluates each proposed purchase of 
kindergarten supplies, that decides the 
merits of each request for leave of ab- 
sence, that determines whether or not 
a given school piano shall be tuned, that 
passes on each and every request for the 
use of school buildings by non-school 
groups, that considers the installation of 
glass in each of the doors or broken 
windows, and sundry minor items of 
necessity,—sees only a mass of details. 

“The board that spends time on these 
innumerable and comparatively trifling 
details thereby crowds out consideration 
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of the really important problems. More- 
over, consideration of the big problems 
perforce makes for the adequate control 
of the countless minor ones, for the 
major problems have in them as their 
elements all the lesser problems.” 

Evidence is presented to show that 
some boards of education do function as 
here advocated. Specific illustrations of 
wrong board procedures are given and 
the bad results following such proce- 
dures are made clear. Lastly, it is 
pointed out that as nearly as possible 
all board sessions should be conducted 
informally and that reading of the min- 
utes should be dispensed with in board 
meetings. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. George D. Strayer and Dr. N. 
L. Engelhardt spent March 28, 29 and 
30 in Beaumont, Tex., presenting the 
report of the survey to the Board of 
Education and to groups of citizens. A 
large mass meeting was held on the 
evening of March 30. 





The dissertations of Dr. W. S. Ford 
on Some Administrative Problems of the 
High School Cafeteria and Dr. Frank L. 
Shaw on State School Reports have re- 
cently been issued by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College. 





The New York State Legislature 
passed the Friedsam Bill, which provides 
for the extension of state support from 
$57,000,000 to $90,000,000 annually. The 
increase in state aid is spread over a 
period of four years. The bill as passed 
varies from the plan developed for the 
Friedsam Commission by Professor Paul 
R. Mort in two respects: It carries state 
aid, not provided in the original plan, 
to two- and three-teacher elementary 
schools, and reduces the increment pro- 
posed for the first year from $18,500,000 
to $16,500,000. The three additional an- 
nual increments of $5,500,000 for the 
purpose of extending the minimum pro- 
gram, were passed as originally planned. 
The effect of this legislation will be to 
bring the disbursement of approximately 
$84,000,000 annually under the control 


of the equalization principle. This prin- 
ciple was introduced in the law two 
years ago according to a plan which was 
drafted by Professor Mort for the Joint 
Committee on Taxation and Retrench- 
ment. 


Dr. Strayer went to Lynn, Mass., on 
March 24, to attend a special meet- 
ing of the School Committee called 
to discuss the program to be followed 
as a result of the burning of the Cob- 
bett School. Before Dr. Strayer’s ar- 
rival, the Lynn School Committee were 
planning to rebuild the burned school at 
a cost of $500,000. Dr. Strayer con- 
vinced the Committee that their plan 
was not feasible and obtained their sup- 
port for a fundamentally different plan 
which will be the first step in the new 
building program to be proposed by the 
survey. This first step includes the 
building of a new million-dollar senior 
high school, the conversion of the Classi- 
cal High School into a junior high 
school, and the repairing of the newer 
part of the Cobbett School to be used as 
a permanent elementary school. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant at- 
tended on April 1-3 the biennial meeting 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women in Washington, as a delegate 
from the New York Branch. One of 
the most interesting and important sub- 
jects discussed and acted upon at this 
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meeting was the question of admission 
of teachers colleges to the Association. 
It was finally decided that four-year 
teachers colleges whose professional 
standards are such as to give them an 
A rating by their own rating agencies 
will be eligible for membership upon 
application to the A. A. U. W., provided 
they not only meet the specific require- 
ments of the Association in such matters 
as adequate courses in professional sub- 
ject matter, fair recognition of women 
on their faculties in regard to position 
and salary, but also provide for proper 
care and welfare of women students, 
especially in connection with such con- 
siderations as health, housing, etc. 





The Advisers Club met twice during 
March, once on St. Patrick’s Day for a 
purely social evening of games and songs, 
ably managed by the social committee, 
and again on March 31 at the Faculty 
Women’s Club. Miss Eliza Butler, head 
of Johnson Hall, gave the club a very 
illuminating account of some administra- 
tive problems in connection with a 
graduate women’s dormitory, and later 
the members of the Club were escorted 
through the dormitory and shown the 
various interesting features all the way 
from the laundry in the basement to 
the cheerful infirmary on the top floor. 
This glimpse of a women’s dormitory 
and the visits made by members of the 
club to John Jay Hall, the new men’s 
dormitory for Columbia College stu- 
dents, have been very helpful in connec- 
tion with the study of student housing 
problems undertaken by the major class. 





Miss Dorothy Stimson, president of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, and dean of Goucher College, 
spent an hour with the major class of 
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Advisers on Tuesday, March 29, and 
spoke on the rapid growth, the work, 
and the significance of the national as- 
sociation. She emphasized especially the 
need for an increasingly professional 
attitude among deans of women and the 
value of professional training for meet- 
ing the responsibilities of the position. 





Miss Ann Dudley Blitz, dean of 
women at the University of Minnesota, 
addressed the major group of Advisers 
on April 5 on the subject of Codperative 
Housing. Other deans who have re- 
cently visited the campus are Miss 
Thyrsa Amos, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Miss Mary Yost, of Stan- 
ford University. 





On April 4, Professor George D. 
Strayer and his class in Educational Ad- 
ministration invited the members of the 
Advisers Club to meet with them at the 
Men’s Faculty Club for luncheon and 
an informal discussion of their common 
problems. Professor Strayer presided, 
and brief informal talks were made by 
Mr. W. E. Stark of the Administration 
group and by Professor Sturtevant and 


Mrs. Ruth Smith for the Advisers Club. 





On April 15, Professor Sturtevant 
visited the Mt. Pleasant State Normal 
School in Michigan, speaking before the 
student body in the morning and in the 
afternoon addressing a conference of high 
school deans. While in Michigan, Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant also visited the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where 
she was entertained by former mem- 
bers of Advisers’ classes at Teachers 
College now connected with the Univer- 
sity. Among these are Miss Shirley 
Titus, dean of the School of Nursing, 
Miss Grace Richards, assistant dean of 
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women, Miss Ruby Howe, head of resi- 
dence at Betsy Barbour Hall, and Mrs. 
Helen Hastings, head of residence at 
Helen Newberry Hall. 





Several members of the present Ad- 
visers’ class have already accepted posi- 
tions for next year. Miss Edith Spencer 
will be dean of women at the Dan- 
bury Normal School in Connecticut. Miss 
Elizabeth Hendry has been chosen as 
director of home economics in Hampton 
Institute and also director of extension 
work in rural communities throughout 
Virginia. 


BUREAU OF CURRICULUM 
RESEARCH 


Miss Florence Stratemeyer and Dr. 
Herbert N. Bruner spent the week im- 
mediately preceding the Dallas Conven- 
tion at Beaumont working on the cur- 
riculum and course of study section of 
the survey conducted there by Dr. 
George D. Strayer with the Division of 
Field Studies. 





An educational rally held at Houston, 
Tex., on the night of March 24, as part 
of the curriculum reconstruction program 
which has been under way there for the 
past two years, was participated in by 
Dean-elect William F. Russell, Dr. John 
R. Clark, Mr. Roy K. Hatch, Professor 
Samuel R. Powers, and Dr. Herbert B. 
Bruner. During the week of the rally 
a dinner was given by the Houston Board 
of Education in honor of Dr. Russell 
and his associates. 





Miss Stratemeyer spent March 11 
working with the course of study com- 
mittees in Coatesville, Pa., in connec- 
tion with the curriculum revision pro- 
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gram which the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research has under way there. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


Professor and Mrs. Benjamin R, 
Andrews are planning to spend two 
months in Europe, where Professor 
Andrews will collect material on a 
Thrift Survey. They sail from New 
York on May 28. 





Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, instructor in 
household economics in the Summer Ses- 
sions of 1925, 1926, 1927, is completing 
the manuscript of a book on Community 
Services Related to the Home. Dr. 
Wood recently returned from a field in- 
vestigation trip, studying this problem in 
some seven countries of Europe. The 
investigation was made for the Smith 
College Institute on the Codrdination of 
Woman’s Interests. Dr. Wood will give 
courses in the 1927 Summer Session on 
The Household and the Community, and 
on Housing and Home Planning. 





Professor Chase Going Woodhouse, of 
the department of economics and soci- 
ology in Smith College, who will give 
courses on Economic Problems of the 
Modern Family, and on Research in 
Social and Economic Problems of the 
Home in the 1927 Summer Session, is 
at present on leave of absence directing 
the research activities of the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., which particularly concern the 
economic problems of the home. There 
is a growing demand for research 
workers in home economics under the 
provision of the Purnell Act, which has 
provided for research at all State Agri- 
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nomic and social matters concerned with 
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farm homes and. with rural living. It 
is anticipated that Mr. Woodhouse’s 
courses this summer may help meet these 
calls for trained workers in this field. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


On Tuesday evening, March 29, Pro- 
fessor Daniel H. Kulp addressed a meet- 
ing at Woodbridge, N. J., on the sub- 
ject “What’s Wrong with Youth?” 





A cable has been received from Pro- 
fessor David Snedden announcing his 
safe arrival in South Africa. 





The Educational Sociology Club had 
for the first number of the March pro- 
gram an address by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, the dramatic critic of The Na- 
tion, on “A Movement in Censorship.” 
On March 12 seventy-four members of 
the club spent the afternoon and eve- 
ning on a trip to the headquarters of 
such groups as the Communists, 
1.W.W.’s, and Socialists, hearing speak- 
ers at each of these places. As a fourth 
“See Teachers College” trip, the music 
department was visited. The club par- 
ticipated in some of the musical numbers 
and heard students of the department tell 
of their work and purposes. One of the 
most delightful meetings held this year 
was that of March 28, when the club 
welcomed Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the 
Henry Street Settlement, as guest and 
speaker. Miss Wald spoke informally 
to a group of one hundred and seventy- 
six students on the “History and Ac- 
tivities of the Henry Street Settlement.” 
A social hour followed this meeting. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Four members of the staff in Ele- 
mentary Education attended the Dallas 
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meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence and allied organizations. 
They were Professors Lois C. Moss- 
man, Milo B. Hillegas, James R. Mc- 
Gaughy, and Miss Laura Zirbes. 





Professor McGaughy spent Friday, 
February 25, as the guest of the super- 
visory staff of the public schools in St. 
Louis, and of Miss Virginia Stone, di- 
rector of the Community School of that 
city. 

Professor McGaughy will spend the 
three weeks from June 13 to July 1 
giving a series of lectures on different 
phases of elementary education at the 
Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas. He will also give lectures at the 
state teachers colleges at Denton and 
Commerce, Tex. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 19, 
Professor McGaughy and Mr. William 
R. Lasher debated the theory of the 
single salary schedule at a meeting of 
the Teachers’ Union of New York City. 

Professor McGaughy spoke before the 
New York Society for Experimental 
Study of Education on April 8. His 
address presented the arguments in favor 
of the super-maximum salaries proposed 
for New York City teachers in the re- 
cent report of the Citizens Committee 
on Teachers’ Salaries. 





The week preceding the Dallas meet- 
ing Professor Mossman visited Denver, 
Colo., and assisted in the curriculum 
construction program there. She spent 
most of her time working with the 
Practical Arts Committee. 

On April 8 Professor Mossman at- 
tended the Seventh Annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference, addressing the 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
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tion and the Parliamentary Education 
sections. 





On Friday evening, March 4, Pro- 
fessor Hillegas was guest of honor at 
the Women Principals’ Club of St. Louis 
and spoke on “The Layman’s Influence 
on Education.” 

Professor Hillegas spent the week of 
March 7 in conference with the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff of the 
Toledo public schools. 





Miss Emma B. Grant gave a series 
of three talks to the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation at Mt. Holly, N. J.: on March 
29, “What is Good Teaching?” “Newer 
Types of Social Control,” April 4; and 
“The Continued Growth of the Super- 
visor,” April 7. 

Miss Grant sailed for England April 
23 to make a study of the teaching of the 


English language in the elementary 
schools of England. In addition to 
visiting the elementary schools, Miss 


Grant will visit the teacher training de- 
partments of the London Day Train- 
ing College, the University of Bristol, 
and the University of Cardiff, Wales. 
She will return to teach in the Summer 
Session. 

Miss Laura Zirbes addressed one of 
the sections of the Ohio Educational 
Conference at Columbus on April 9, 
speaking on “Child Needs—An Impetus 
to Research.” She also addressed the 
Elementary Education section of Penn- 
sylvania School Men’s Week on March 
30. 

On March 7 Professor Edwin H. 
Reeder addressed the members of the 
Hudson, N. Y., Teachers Association on 
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directing children’s study in the ele. 
mentary school. 

During the last three weeks of March, 
Professor Reeder visited some of the 
public schools and teacher-training insti- 
the states, 
studying problems of supervision and the 
development of classroom procedures for 
the elementary school. 


ENGLISH 


tutions in middle-western 


The English section of the Normal 
School Conference met at Teachers Col- 
lege on January 28 and 29 with Pro- 
fessor Allan Abbott as chairman. Repre- 
sentatives schools 
The main subject under 
discussion was the literature curriculum 


from nine normal 


were present. 


for a two-year normal school. 





Professor Abbott is spending part of 
his leave visiting normal schools in con- 
nection with a study he is making of 
professionalized English. During March 
and April he visited the normal schools 
in Greenville, N. C., Harrisonburg, Va., 
and Salem, Mass. He also attended the 
meeting of the Harvard Teachers As- 
sociation. 





The English department has recently 
completed a study of the composition 
work of the Washington Irving High 
School. This study was directed by Pro- 
fessor Abbott, with the codperation of 
the English department of the High 
School. It will be published by the 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers College. 


FINE ARTS 


On Thursday April 7 Professor George 
J. Cox addressed a meeting of teachers 
at Public School 59, New York City. 
The matter 
comparative value of art appreciation and 


under discussion was the 
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general drawing courses in the schools. 
Professor Cox spoke at the Eastern 
Arts Convention held at Philadelphia. 
His subject was “The Correlation of the 
Industrial and the Fine Arts.” 





Mr. Charles J. Martin’s advanced 
painting class recently held at the Col- 
lege an exhibition of their compositions. 


HISTORY 


Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill 
has been for several months an adviser to 
a committee of high school teachers or- 
ganized by the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Maryland. This committee is 
composed of a county superintendent of 
schools and several principals and teachers 
from small towns in a rural county. 
They are trying to work out a course in 
civic problems for the last year of the 
high school, with special reference to the 
practical conditions in towns and small 
cities. Some experimental work is being 
done in the treatment of unusual topics 
and combinations. 

Professor Gambrill arranged the pro- 
gram on World History in Education for 
the Saturday morning meeting of the 
Association of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland, held in 
conjunction with Schoolmen’s Week, 
April 1 and 2. Professor Gambrill 
spoke on “The New World History.” 
Other speakers were Dr. A. C. Flick, 
State Historian of New York, on “The 
Content of World-History Courses in 
School and College; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
Director of the American Geographical 
Society of New York, on “Our Inter- 
dependent World.” The chairman of 
the section was Professor Albert E. Mc- 
Kinley, University of Pennsylvania. The 
discussion was led by Miss Margaret 
Willis, Maryland State Normal School, 


and Mr. A. O. Roorbach, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


“Our Children and College” was the 
subject of a program presented by the 
Parents Association of the Horace Mann 
School on Tuesday evening, March 8. 
Both the Horace Mann School for Boys 
and the High School for Girls partici- 
pated. 


For two years data have been collected 
on this subject by committees appointed 
for the purpose. Answers to question- 
naires, results of interviews with lead- 
ing educators and with representatives 
of the student body, alumni, and faculty 
of the different colleges studied, together 
with all possibly procurable printed ma- 
terial, formed the basis of the study. 
This material was organized and pre- 
sented by Mrs. W. W. Rockwell, repre- 
senting the parents, and Mr. G. H. 
Bruce, from the staff of the Boys’ School. 
Mr. C. C. Tillinghast, principal of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys, and Miss 
Helen M. Atkinson, assistant principal 
of the High School for Girls, outlined 
the different plans for entrance required 
in various institutions, and emphasized 
the growing need for turning to the 
lesser known and not so crowded col- 
leges. 
teresting developments in the alert col- 
lege of the present, mentioning in partic- 
ular the orientation courses for fresh- 
men, the tutorial system, the honors 
courses, the new junior college move- 


Mrs. Rockwell told of many in- 


ment, and the trend toward tying up 
vocational with cultural training. With 
the aid of a large map and charts of 
information prepared by the committee, 
Mrs. Rockwell and Mr. Bruce gave the 
audience a brief summary of pertinent 
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details regarding the forty-one colleges 
chosen for the study. 

The program was followed by an in- 
formal reception and an exhibit of the 
collected material. The Parents-Teachers 
Association of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, were guests of the 
Horace Mann Asociation. 





Mr. Henry C. Pearson, principal of 
the Horace Mann School, recently made 
a survey of the Grosse Pointe School at 
Detroit, Mich. 





“Horace Mann Verse,” selections of 
the most representative verse written in 
the school since the establishment of the 
Manuscript, has just been published un- 
der the auspices of the present board of 
the Horace Mann Record. Copies are 
procurable from Horace Mann School; 
the price is 50 cents. 





Much independent, original thinking 
has been done recently in Mathematics 
classes of the Senior High School. The 
A division of the Fourth Year, where 
the value and pleasure of independent 
thought is emphasized, is this year study- 
ing, in connection with their work in pro- 
portion, the book of geometry which 
deals with proportion and similarity— 
with the result that one member of 
the class has discovered a new method 
of proof for that troublesome theorem 
dealing with triangles. Her 
method renders unnecessary the confus- 
ing placement 


similar 

of one triangle upon 
In the Five B division, stu- 
dents have developed a way to find the 
center of a given circle, and have evolved 
a simple and convincing proof for the 
troublesome theorem, “If two parallel 
lines intersect a circle or are tangent to 
it, they intercept equal arcs.” This latter 


another. 
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was based on the assumption that parallel 
The full 
proofs and figures for these methods will 
be put on exhibit in the library shortly. 


lines meet at a zero angle. 


The Horace Manuscript, the literary 
publication of the Horace Mann School 
for Girls, was awarded second prize in 
its class, schools of five hundred or less, 
in the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation’s competition to select the best 
school publication. This is the second 


time the magazine has received this 
award. 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 
About forty-five students interested 


in teaching Household Arts accompanied 
by Miss Erica Christianson, Miss Sadie 
Stark, and Professor Wilhelmina Spohr, 
members of staff, visited the Junior High 
Schools of Elizabeth, N. J., on March 
22. Much was learned and enjoyed, 
not only about household arts as a school 
subject but about the organization and 
work of the junior high school. Mrs. 
Mary McDermott, supervisor of house- 
hold arts in Elizabeth, was responsible 
for the success of the visit. 





On April 2 Miss Grace Reeves ad- 
dressed the teachers of vocational sub- 
jects of New Jersey at their state meet- 
ing at Trenton. She used for her topic, 
“Building the Course of Study Around 
the Girls’ Interests and Activities.” 





Miss Mary A. Lindslay, managing 
director of the Grace Dodge Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., was guest of honor 
and speaker at the Helen Kinne Home 
Economics Club, on Thursday, March 
17. Miss Lindslay discussed in a most 
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interesting way some of the problems 
of her work. 





During April Professor Cora M. 
Winchell visited schools and colleges in 
Savannah, Atlanta, Athens, Milledge- 
ville, and Macon, Georgia. She spoke 
before the Georgia State Home Eco- 
nomics Association on April 15 on “Gen- 
eral Trends in Education as Applied to 
Home Economics,” and on April 16 on 
“A Bigger and Better American Home 
Economics Association.” She met with 
the Georgia Teachers College Club at 
a dinner on April 15. 

On April 18 to 21 Professor Winchell 
attended a conference at the Merrill- 
Palmer School in Detroit. The con- 
ference considered the present status and 
probable future development of home 
economics. Representatives from univer- 
sities and colleges, and city and state 
supervisors were privileged to hear 
specialists in fields related to home eco- 
nomics report on recent findings and their 
bearing upon home economics education. 

Professor Winchell will teach two 
courses in Home Economics Education 
at Oregon Agricultural College at the 
summer session of 1927, one on 
“Preparation of Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics” and the other on “Home Eco- 
nomics in Relation to Education.” 





Miss Sadie Stark has been appointed 
to the staff of Household Arts Educa- 
tion for the Summer Session. She will 
assist with the demonstration lessons in 
the Horace Mann School. 


HOUSE MANAGEMENT 


Miss Eva Wilson has been coéperat- 
ing with New York University in giving 
lectures once a week to a group of stu- 
dents in House Management, present- 


ing topics in time schedules, equipment, 
care of the house, and furnishings. 





In the May number of McCall's 
Magazine, Miss L. R. Balderston has 
an article on “Buying for the House- 


hold.” 





A series of conferences on Home- 
making, a study of the home based on 
scientific management in industry, has 
been carried on at Teachers College 
from March 2 to April 20, on eight all- 
day Wednesday conferences. These have 
been directed by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 
with the codperation of the faculty of 
Practical Arts, Teachers College, a group 
of industrial engineers, and experts from 
related professions; and assisted by Pro- 
fessor Emma H. Gunther. “The aim 
of these conferences is not only to get 
some facts that are of value, but to 
carry on the work in such a way that 
it may have some value also as a method 
of fact finding, and in suggesting fruit- 
ful problems for further research.” The 
topics which were discussed included the 
following: 


I. Defining the Problem—W hat 
Plant—The home 
II. Personnel and Function—W ho 
Adjustment of individual capaci- 
ties to functions 
III. Mechanical Equipment—W here 
Home as compared with factory 
production 
IV. Time Schedules—W hen 
Scheduling work and workers 
V. Finding the Best Method Through 
Motion Study—How 
Applying the results of motion 
study 
VI. Discovering Skill—How 
Transferring skill 
VII. Fatigue Study—How 
Handling physical fatigue 
Factors of psychological fatigue 
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VIII. Factors of Maintenance 
Stability—Standing order 
Flexibility—Changing order 


A summary of the Conference will 
probably be published some time after 
the middle of May. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Miss Martha Groggle, of the Lincoln 
School, gave a paper on the correlation 
of industrial arts and other subjects at 
the Philadelphia meeting of the Eastern 
Arts Association in April. She used a 
number of rather extended illustrations 
from the work of the Lincoln School of 
the past year. 


A conference at Teachers College fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Eastern Arts 
Association considered the general prob- 
lem of training teachers for industrial 
arts in the junior high schools. A num- 
ber of state directors of teacher train- 
ing and faculty members from normal 
schools and colleges were present from 
the eastern and southern states. 





Professor F. G. Bonser, in collabora- 
tion with Professor A. C. Burnham of 
the Michigan State College, has recently 
issued a trial edition of a book on Life 
Planning and the Technique of Achieve- 
ment, which may be had through the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, or from Edwards Brothers of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Professor Burnham has 
classes in Life Planning at the Michigan 
State College, where he is testing the 
use of this book as a syllabus and text. 
He also gave a 
tures on Life Planning at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology during 
April. The topic is one that is receiving 
increasing 


short course of lec- 


attention in colleges and 
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secondary schools. In preparing this 
book, letters were written to one thousand 
persons whose names are in the current 
issue of ““Who’s Who in America,” ask- 
ing for their experiences along certain 
lines. Nearly seventy per cent replied. 
Permission was received for including 
in the book one hundred of these letters, 
They contain much variety of experience 
and numerous attitudes toward ques- 
tions of life and education; but about 
eighty per cent of them agree that their 
successes have been achieved by rather 
definite and consistent planning of a life 
program. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST 
GRADE EDUCATION 


On Thursday, March 19, Miss Mary 
Reed was hostess to the students in Kin- 
dergarten—First Grade Education at the 
Women’s Faculty Club. The evening 
was a delightfully informal one. Miss 
Rachel Field, author of Taxis and Toad- 
and other books for children, 
read some of her poems. Mrs. Jesse 
Williams sang some of Rose Fyleman’s 


stools 


fairy poems which have been set to 
music by Miss Thorn. 
the alumnae who have been interested in 


Members of 


Solange, our French orphan, will be glad 
to know that we had a very interesting, 
well-written letter from Solange which 
was read at this meeting. 


Professor Patty S. Hill spoke at the 
N. E. A. meeting on “Nursery School 
Education as a 
made 


Kindergarten 
Career.” She also a speaking 
tour of the Southwest, visiting New Or- 
leans, El Paso, Houston, Nashville, Den- 
ton and Texarkana. 

Professor Hill and Miss Reed lec- 
tured at Coatesville, Pa., on “The Re- 


and 











—— 
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construction of the Curriculum in 


Primary Education.” 





The National Nursery School Asso- 
ciation, of which Miss Hill is chairman, 
met at the Hotel Majestic, New York 
City, on Friday and Saturday, April 22 
and 23. 


Miss Charlotte G. Garrison, Miss 
Agnes Burke, Miss Alice G. Thorn and 
Miss Alice Dalgliesh are giving an ex- 
tension course in kindergarten methods 
to the colored kindergarten teachers of 
Washington, D. C. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The parents of the Lincoln School chil- 
dren undertook a campaign to raise 
funds for the construction of a swim- 
ming pool and for the building of an ad- 
ditional building in which the research 
work of the Lincoln School could be 
located. The total cost of the two 
buildings was estimated at $400,000. On 
condition that the total sum would be 
subscribed, a pledge was made of funds 
approximately $100,000 to provide the 
necessary building site. The total sum 
has been subscribed, no subscription being 
asked or received from persons other 
than parents who had had children in 
the school, and from trustees of the Col- 
lege, part of whom have had, or now 
have, children in the school. There is 
a total of 352 different subscriptions. 
This is a very unusual achievement by 
parents who have had their children in 
an experimental school. Plans are being 
drawn for both the swimming pool and 
the research building and it is hoped 
that construction work may be started 
soon. The chairman and vice-chairman 
of the committee which carried through 
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this work are, respectively, Mr. Ogden 
Reid and Mr. Henry S. Bowers. 





Mrs. Florence M. Baker, of the 
modern language department, gave an 
address on “Teaching Foreign Lan- 
guages to Gifted Children” at the March 
meeting of the New York Society for 
Experimental Education. 





Mr. C. O. Mathews has been en- 
gaged to teach educational psychology 
and educational statistics in Teachers 
College, Syracuse University, during the 
summer session of 1927. 


Mr. james S. Tippett, together with 
teachers in the Elementary School, is 
engaged in the preparation of a volume 
descriptive of the units of work in the 
curriculum of the six elementary grades. 
This work is well advanced, and it is 
hoped that the volume may be published 
during the coming summer. The Boat 
Book, a third grade curriculum contri- 
bution by Nelle Curtis and others, is 
being published by Rand, McNally and 
Company. The History of Bells by Mrs. 
Satis N. Coleman, which has developed 
as a part of her work in creative music, 
is also being published by Rand, McNally 
and Company. 


Dr. Otis W. Caldwell spoke before 
the combined Parents-Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, at Columbus, on April 
11, and before the State Science Teachers 
Association of Ohio in the afternoon of 
the same day. Dr. Caldwell also gave 
six addresses before the short-course for 
Superintendents and Principals and the 
State High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion of Minnesota at their meetings held 
at Minneapolis, April 12 to 15. 
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MATHEMATICS 
The Mathematics Club of Teachers 


College is having a successful year with 
an excellent attendance at each of its 
meetings. Among the prominent speakers 
who have recently addressed the club 
are Dr. W. B. Fite, professor of mathe- 
matics of Columbia University, and Miss 
Marie Gugle, assistant superintendent of 
of Columbus, Ohio, 
president of the National 
Teachers of Mathematics. The presi- 
dent of the club is Mr. Gordon R. 
Mirick, to whose enthusiasm and ef- 
forts the club owes much of its success. 


schools and also 


Council of 





Professor William D. Reeve spoke on 
April 8 at the Educational Conference 
of Ohio State University on “The Train- 
ing of Junior High School Teachers of 
Mathematics”; he also spoke on April 
30 before the mathematics teachers of 
Boston on “New-Type Tests in Mathe- 
matics.” 





For the academic year 1927-28 the 
department of Mathematics has made a 
considerable addition to its offering of 
Saturday courses in order to meet the 
needs of those who are teaching during 
the week. As a special feature courses 
will be given on Saturday afternoons as 
well as on Saturday mornings. The Ad- 
vanced Course in Arithmetic for Nor- 
mal School Instructors, given during the 
week by Professor Clifford B. Upton, 
has been increased in length from one 
semester to a full year. 





The Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics of the Middle States and Mary- 
land will hold its annual meeting at 
Teachers College on Saturday, May 7, at 
which an interesting program is to be 
presented. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 

National Music Week was celebrated 
at Teachers College as usual with a 
series of events under the direction of the 
class in Community Music. Participat- 
ing agencies from other departments of 
the College and the demonstration schools 
included three orchestras, 
three glee clubs, and several smaller vocal 
and 


bands, six 
instrumental There was 
singing in the halls and in the courts, 
and a series of concerts and addresses on 
musical subjects. During the week all 
of the classes in music at Teachers Col- 
lege and the Horace Mann School were 
open to visitors and were largely at- 


tended. 


groups. 


When the Educational Sociology Club 
visited the Music Education department 
for information regarding the activities 
in music, arrangements were made for a 
special convocation at which five of the 
students in the department spoke on 
various phases of the work. These were 
Miss Lillian Baldwin, on courses in 
music appreciation and aesthetics; Mr. 
Otto Bohannan, on courses in methods 
of music education; Miss Fawn Cam- 
eron, on opportunities for practice teach- 
ing and observation; Mr. Irvirg Chey- 
ette, on instrumental instruction; and 
Miss Helen Hosmer, on courses for stu- 
dents not majoring in music education. 





At one of the regular weekly Wednes- 
day noon convocations in the Music 
Education department Miss Mari Hofer, 
formerly on the Teachers College staff, 
spoke on changes in music education 
which she had observed in the last two 
decades. 


Among those members of the Teachers 
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College staff who have been promoted in 
rank, effective June, 1927, is Miss 
Alice E. Bivins, who will hereafter have 
the title of assistant professor of music 
education. 

Professor P. W. Dykema was on the 
program of the Southwestern Music 
Supervisors’ conference at Tulsa, and 
spoke on changing conceptions in music 
education. At the meeting of the East- 
ern Music Supervisors’ conference at 
Worcester, he discussed why the music 
teacher should be interested in tests and 
measurements; at the meeting of the 
Southern Music Supervisors’ conference 
in Richmond, Virginia, he spoke on a 
new evaluation of music education; and 
at the state convention of the Ohio 
Music Teachers he discussed music and 
sociology. 





At the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference Mr. N. L. Church presided 
at a meeting and spoke on new tendencies 
in instrumental instruction in the schools. 
Other members of the Teachers College 
group who participated were Professor 
Chas. C. Tillinghast, Mr. Leonard El- 
smith, and Mr. La Verne Buckton. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


At the Dallas meeting Professor 
Samuel R. Powers reported before the 
open meeting of the Educational Re- 
search Association on his comparative 
study of accomplishment in chemistry in 
English and American secondary schools. 
The data on accomplishment and on in- 
telligence of the English secondary school 
students were gathered as a result of co- 
operation with science teachers of the 
Science Masters Association of England. 

On March 7, 8 and 9, Professor 
Powers worked with the teachers in the 
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schools of Houston, Tex., on a course 
of study in science for grades one to 
twelve in the Houston schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

The Mayor’s Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries, of which Professor William C. 
Bagley is a member, has recently sub- 
mitted its report to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. 

On the invitation of Dean K. J. Hoke, 
of the College of William and Mary, 
Professor Bagley conferred with the 
principals and superintendents of Tide- 
water, Va., on April 22 and 23. He also 
visited the State Normal Schools at 
Hampton and Farmville on this trip. 

Professor Bagley made an address on 
“Teacher Training” before the members 
of the International Kindergarten Union, 
meeting in New Haver on April 25. 





Professor Bagley and _ Professor 
Thomas Alexander were among the 
speakers at the meeting of the Normal 
School and Teachers College Section of 
the New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education, held 
April 29 and 30 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Professor Bagley’s address, given 
at the banquet on the 29th, was on “The 
Training of Instructors for Teacher- 
Preparing Institutions in Europe.” Pro- 
fessor Alexander spoke at the afternoon 
session of the 29th on “The Problems of 
Curriculum Construction.” 





During the month of June Professor 
Bagley will deliver commencement ad- 
dresses at the following institutions: 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., 
June 16; State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass., June 17; Jamaica Training 
School, Jamaica, N. Y., June 27. 
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Professor Samuel E. Evenden presided 
at the meeting of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the American 
Association of ‘Teachers Colleges in 
Dallas. The standards presented and 
adopted by the Committee at its meeting 
during the N. E. A. convention last 
year were revised and accepted in Dallas. 

Returning from Dallas Professor 
Evenden visited the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Durant, Okla., on the invitation 
of President H. G. Bennett. He ad- 
dressed the faculty on the afternoon of 
March 3. ‘The following day he pre- 
sented to the presidents and representa- 
tives of the six teachers colleges in Okla- 
homa, and to the dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Okla- 
homa, a program for the study and re- 
vision of teachers college curricula for 
the state. 





Among the new students registered in 
Normal School Education this semester 
is Mr. Francis B. Haas, recently State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania. 





Under the direction of the Committee 
on Standards and Surveys of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, of 
which Professor Evenden is a member, 
Mr. G. W. Rogenlof, associate in Nor- 
mal School Education (now on leave of 
absence the University of 
Nebraska) is making an intensive study 
of libraries and 
teachers colleges. 


from 


library facilities in 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


A letter was received from Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick on April 1. It 
was dated February 23 and mailed from 
Shanghai. At that time there seemed 
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to be no cause for alarm as to the safety 
of Professor and Mrs. Kilpatrick in con- 
tinuing their tour. During his stay of 
in Canton Professor Kil. 
patrick “was ... under the auspices of 
the Chinese Educational Society, . . . the 
guest of six combined groups: the na- 
tionalist government, the provincial gov- 
ernment, the municipal government, the 
local teachers’ association, the local state 
university and the Lingnan University.” 
He had an opportunity to study the 
Cantonese Nationalistic Government at 
first hand and his advice was sought es- 
pecially by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who was at the time drawing up a 
general statement of the educational 
program of the republic. 

An error was made in the November 
Recorp with regard to the date of Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s stay in China. He will be 
there until the summer of 1927 and not, 
as was stated, 1928. 


two weeks 





Professor Robert B. Raup spoke be- 
fore the Men’s English Club of Columbia 
University on Friday evening, April 8. 
On April 13 he spoke on the Complacency 
theory before the New York University 
Philosophical Society. 





This department takes pleasure in call- 
ing attention to a new book, Modern 
Educational Theories (Macmillan 1927) 
by Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State 
University. Professor Bode has criti- 
cized fundamental points in some of the 
more recent outstanding theories in edu- 
cational psychology and philosophy. This 
book should be read. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams has been asked 
to give the dedication address at the 
formal opening of the Woman’s Building, 





le 
zy 
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Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Ore. Dr. Williams left New York 
April 26, and stopped at several uni- 
yersities for visitation and conference. 
He will return to the College about the 
middle of May. 


Professor Gertrude K. Colby and Pro- 
fessor Williams attended the National 
Convention of the American Physical 
Education Association at Des Moines, 
April 12-16. Dr. Williams addressed the 
General Session on Thursday morning, 
and the Men’s Athletic Section in the 
afternoon of April 14. 





The regular monthly meetings of the 
Pemicans, the physical education club of 
the men students in the department, have 
been very successful this year. Several 
meetings in the fall were held at the 
Chinese College Inn, but recent meet- 
ings have been held at the Faculty Club. 
At the February meeting Daniel Chase 
and Elmer Berry were guests. A joint 
meeting, with women students and staff, 
was held on April 11. Plans are being 
made for the May meeting to be held at 
Gra-Mar, Dr. Williams’ summer home, 
north of Peekskill. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


As Modern Writers See Jesus is the 
title of a new book by Dr. Adelaide T. 
Case. It consists of a descriptive bibliog- 
raphy about Jesus, including poetry, 
plays and imaginative prose works, as 
well as courses of study, interpretations 
of Jesus in the light of modern problems, 
and lives of Jesus. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, Mass., is the publisher. 

From June 7 to 17 Dr. Case will teach 
at the June Conference on City Church 
Work held at Union Theological Sem- 





inary. Her subject is “The Development 
of Christian Character through the 
Church School.” 





Miss Katharine L. Richards repre- 
sented the Religious Education staff at 
the Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association held at Chicago, April 
26 to 29. 





The news of the death of Mr. Jerome 
C. Jackson on March 14 came as a shock 
to his friends at Teachers College. Mr. 
Jackson attended classes here during the 
winter of 1924-1925 while teaching at 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
This winter he was dean of men at 
Gettysburg and was working on his dis- 
sertation, “Recent Changes in the Rela- 
tion of Church Schools to Religion.” 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, rural 
specialist of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, who has been giv- 
ing the course in Rural Sociology this 
year, will sail in July for. Korea, where 
he is to make a study of Korean vil- 
lages. This study and others in China, 
India, Japan, and elsewhere in the Orient 
will consume the entire year. Dr. Brun- 
ner’s place will be filled meanwhile by 
Dr. Albert G. Rau, professor of sociology 
and dean of instruction at Monrovia 


College, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Professor Fannie W. Dunn lectured 
before the Ohio State Education Confer- 
ence in Columbus, April 8, on the “Art 
of Teaching a Multigraded School.” 
Professor Dunn spoke also at Hopewell, 
Va., on April 1, before a district meet- 
ing of state teachers. 





Professor Mabel Carney filled engage- 
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ments on March 30 before the Annual 
Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers at Knoxville, Tenn., and before 
the Conference on Liberia at Hampton 
Institute in February. 





The program of the Rural Club for 
the Spring Session has included a lecture 
on Mexico by Mr. B. Y. Landis, of the 
Federal Council of Churches, on 
February 15; a Recreation Program un- 
der the leadership of Miss Edna Geister, 
on March 18; and the Annual Club Din- 
ner, on April 22. Officers of the term 
are as follows: President, Miss Hattie S. 
Parrott; vice-president, Mrs. May E. 
Heybroek; secretary, Miss Edna J. 
Hazen; treasurer, R. L. Bunting; two 
additional members of the Executive 
Committee, Miss Leila C. Ewen and 


Mr. Allan B. Hulsizer. 





Miss Helen Hay Heyl, of Virginia, 
who has been at Teachers College for the 
past two years majoring in Rural Educa- 
tion, has accepted a position as state 
supervisor of rural education in the New 
York Department of Education at Al- 
bany. 





Mr. Allan Hulsizer, who is now com- 
pleting his work for the Doctor’s degree, 
has just accepted a position as director 
of rural education in Haiti. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hulsizer will sail for their new 
post shortly after Commencement. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, held in 
Dallas, Tex., February 24-26, Miss Vir- 
ginia Peeler, who is a candidate for the 
Master’s degree in vocational guidance, 
was elected secretary of the association. 
Miss Peeler was formerly director of 
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vocational guidance at Agnes Scott Col. 
lege, Decatur, Ga. 





Miss Norma Bird has accepted a posi. 
tion in the personnel department of 
Henry L. Doherty Company, New York 
City. 





Dr. Kitson has been elected chairman 
of the Committee on Simplifying Practice 
in Personnel appointed at the instance 
of several national organizations inter- 
ested in the development of vocational 
guidance and personnel. The committee 
is taking as its first objective the com- 
pilation and codification of information 
on a few occupations in which college 
graduates go with greatest frequency. 





On March 28, Dr. Kitson addressed 
the Conference on Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, called by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and held 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

On April 21, Dr. Kitson addressed the 
Home Economics Section of the Eastern 
Arts Association at Philadelphia on 
“Vocational Guidance Through Home 
Economics.”’ 





During the fortnight of June 7-21, 
Professor Harry D. Kitson will lecture 
at Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kans., and Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Beginning June 24, Dr. Kitson will give 
a two weeks’ intensive training course 
at the Y. M. C. A. summer school at 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. 





A new course will be offered during 
the Summer Session entitled Problems 
and Technique This 


course is planned for persons interested 


of Placement. 


in placement—directors of appointment | 


his 


COLLEGE 


bureaus, deans, advisers of women and 
girls, alumni officers, registrars, and exec- 
utives in colleges and _ professional 
schools, in public school systems, in 
philanthropic organizations, such as the 
y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and in 
commercial bureaus. Topics to be dis- 
cussed are: Organization of the placement 
ofice; interviewing; forms and records; 
rating and other means of reference; 
calculation of costs; financing; and estab- 
lishment of policies. The discussion of 
the duties of the placement officer will be 
based on a functional analysis and will 
show the actual steps which the place- 
ment officer must take. The problem 
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method will be largely employed. Op- 
portunity will be offered for visitation 
and inspection of well-appointed place- 
ment offices in New York City. As an 
outcome of the course the student should 
have a complete equipment for the or- 
ganization of a placement office and an 
acquaintance with the best current 
practices. Students will be encouraged 
to undertake original researches in this 
field. 

Participating in the course with Pro- 
fessor Kitson will be Professor R. G. 
Reynolds and Mr. R. K. Speer, of the 
Bureau of Educational Service, Teach- 
ers College. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. FRANK PicKELL, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
First Vice-President: Dr. FANNIE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 
Second Vice-President: Dr. Bessie Lee GAmBrILL, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 
Corresponding Secretary: Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 
Treasurer: Dr. R. G. ReynNotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Alumni Trustees: Mr. Jesse Homer Newton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 
Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Arrica—SouTtH ArFrica CLUB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 


University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 


University of Cape Town 
Cape Town, South Africa 


ALABAMA—STATE CLUB Miss Lela W. Aultman 
Miss Agnes Harris 6811 Leland Way 
Auburn, Ala. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Cuina—East CHINA CLUB 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConNECTICUT—NeEw Haven CLus 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

GrorcIA—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Gerorcia—STATE CLUB 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

InpDIANA—SouTH BEND CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Howard R. Evans 
Principal of Schools 
Fontanet, Ind. 





LovIsiaNa—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine—State CiLus 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 

MaryLanp—State Cius 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 

MicHIGAN—ANN Arzpor CLUB 

Secretary 


Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 
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Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MicH1GAN—BatTT_e Creek CLuB 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
MicHicAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Kenneth Scaall 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHicAN—Granp Rapips C.iup 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MicHIGAN — NorTHERN MICHIGAN 

CLuB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 

MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Elizabeth Sadley 
Northrop Collegiate School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missourt—Kansas City Cius 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Missourr—Sr. Louris Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missourt—State Ciup 


Miss Margaret Gartenbach 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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New YorK—Burrato CLus 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
NortH CaroLina—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 
Oxn10o—AkKrRON CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 
Oun10o—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 
Ou10—CINCINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Building 
Cincinnati, O. 
Oun10—CLEVELAND CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
11311 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 
Miss Mary C. Frederick 
Mill School © 
Cleveland, O. 
Oun10o—Kent CLus 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 
Oxn10—To.epo CLus 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 
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OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 

Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 

Director of Grades 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA—HArRRISBURG CLUB 

Miss Helen Krall 

221 S. 13th Street 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

Miss Alice M. Baker 

State Normal School 

West Chester, Pa. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Mr. Sabino Taburnor 

Bureau of Education 

Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—State Cus 
Miss Evalina Harrington 
Primary Supervisor, Public Schools 
School Administration Building 
El Paso, Texas 

VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 

VirGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircinta—State Cius 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

WIsconsin—STATE CLUB 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRESIDENTS 


CLass OF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


OF CLASSES 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 65th Street 
Woodside, L. I. 
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Ciass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 

CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
408 Asbury Park Avenue 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 

CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
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425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 

CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 

CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 

CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, N. C. 





REcorp. 





RESULTS OF THE ALUMNI ELECTIONS 


President 
Mr. Frank Pickett, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J 


. 
- 


Second Vice-President 
Dr. Bessie Lee GaAmBriti, Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Corresponding Secretary 
Miss KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary of Student 
Organizations, Teachers College. 
Treasurer 
Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 
Alumni Trustee 


To be announced after the next meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College, and published in the June number of Tue 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
OF OKLAHOMA 

The annual Oklahoma Teachers Col- 
lege dinner was held at the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, on February 11, at the 


CLUB 


time of the State Teachers Association 
meeting. Sixty-six guests were present. 
The president of the club, Mr. Marlin 
Ray professor of 
education, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, presided. 

After the dinner, Superintendent J. R. 
Holmes, of Sapulpa, and Superintendent 
Eugene S. Briggs, of Okmulgee, were 
Follow- 
ing them, the guest of honor, Professor 
E. K. Fretwell, of Teachers College, 
gave an intimate and inspiring talk on 
the larger interests of Teachers College 
and the men and women who have helped 
to make it what it is. 


Chauncy, associate 


called upon for short speeches. 


The officers elected for the coming 
President, Dr. H. G. Ben- 
nett, president of State Teachers College, 
Durant; Miss Lucy Helen 
Meacham, director of grades, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


year were: 


secretary, 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Hedden (A.M. 1920) 
presided as chairman of the Children’s 
Work Advisory 
during the sessions of the International 
Council of Religious Education held in 
Chicago from February 9 to 16. She 
is continuing her work as director of 


Frances M. 


Professional Section, 


children’s work for the New Jersey 
Council of Religious Education. 
Helen L. Mignon (B.S. 1912) is 


director of the homemaking department, 
State Teachers College, San José, Calif. 

N. A. Wade (A.M. 1924) is director 
of student teaching, State Normal School, 
Frostburg, Md. He has just published 
through Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 
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Mich., “Problems of the 
Teacher.” 


Student- 
This is a handbook to ac- 
company directed teaching. Its chief 
purpose is to give the student-teacher an 
opportunity to study problems of man- 
agement, health, record keeping and test- 
ing in their natural setting and as they 
arise in actual practice. 

F. G. Jones (A.M. 1920), for the past 
six years associate professor of educa- 
tion, College of Industrial Arts, State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex., is 
now professor of secondary education, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex. institution 
with an enrollment of 1,500 students. 

Lillian Allen (A.M. 1926) is instruc- 
tor in English, State Normal School, 
Florence, Ala. 

Gladys M. Barker (student 1926-27) 
is teaching history in the Spring Valley 
High School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

Anna H. Barnum (student 1909-10) 
is manager of the Roger Sherman restau- 
rant, New Haven, Conn. 

Edwina St. F. Blake (B.S. 
in the statistical division of the American 
Telephone and New 
York City. 

A. O. (student 1925-26) is 
assistant in psychology, Jamaica Train- 
ing School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Edith Adelyn Brown (student 1926- 
27) has resigned her position with the 
Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College, to become assistant to the Wel- 
fare Director in the capacity of social 
Whittier Hall. She 
enter upon her new duties on June 1. 

Nellie Champaign (B.S. 1914) is in 
structor in English in the public schools 
of Hempstead, L. I. 

Chandler (B.S. 1927) is 
teaching the fourth grade in the public 
schools of Manhasset, L. I. 


This is an endowed 


Telegraph Co., 


B riscoe 


director at will 


Suzanne 


1927) is . 


i 
' 
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Donald P. Cottrell (B.A. 1923) is 
teaching history of education in Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Bess L. Crofoot (A.M. 1927) is 
teaching methods in English for primary 
and intermediate grades in the State 
Normal College, Bowling Green, O. 

Ellen M. Davies (A.M. 1926) is as- 
sistant in the employment department, 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Her work is the interviewing and placing 
of female employees. 

Margaret Day Duer (A.M. 1927) is 
teaching nature study in the Princeton 
School, Youngstown, O. 

Marguerite Endress (B.S. 1919) is 
cafeteria director of the Y. W. C. A., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Florence Errant (A.M. 1925) is 
instructor in physical education, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Louella J. Faller (B.S. 1927) is 
teaching the fourth grade in a_ public 
school in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Florence Fallgatter (A.M. 1926) is 
federal agent for home economics edu- 
cation, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Emily Fanning (B.S. 1926) is assistant 
in English, New York Training School 
for Teachers, New York City. 

Mary Elizabeth Fenner (B.S. 1926) 
is supervisor of art, Pierson High School, 
Sag Harbor, L. I. 

G. E. Galligan (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing physical education in the junior high 
school, Meriden, Conn. 

Emma Garrison (A.M. 1926) is di- 
rector of the Needle and Loom Guild, 
Detroit League of the Handicapped, 
New Berry House, Detroit, Mich. 

Margaret B. Gerard (student 1926- 
27) is a club director, Girls Service 
League of America, New York City. 
She is house director and hostess, with 
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the double responsibility of directing both 
the housekeeper’s department and the 
club activities. 

Emily Goodlett (A.M. 1926) is in- 
structor in primary education, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
N. 

Alma D. Hall (B.S. 1927) is teaching 
public school art, Edinboro State Normal 
School, Erie, Pa. 

Laurentza S. Hanson (A.M. 1923) is 
teaching art in the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Des Moines, Ia. 

Nannie Belle Helm (A.M. 1927) is 
teaching seventh grade English in the 
Junior High School, Summit, N. J. 

Howard T. Herber (A.M. 1926) is 
teaching history and coaching debating at 
Pennington Seminary, Pennington, N. J. 

Florence Marian Hoagland (A.M. 
1926) is teaching education and psychol- 
ogy in Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Cecelia Polk Houston (A.M. 1927) is 
food manager, Margaret Elizabeth cafe- 
teria, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Isabel N. Kellers (Mrs.) (student 
1922-23) is instructor in English in the 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Edith Knight (student 1918) is teach- 
ing sophomore and junior English in the 
high school, Summit, N. J. 

Mabel Lodge (student 1926-27) is 
supervisor of English in the high school, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Adelia B. Lund (Mrs. F. H.) (A.M. 
1925) is teaching senior high school 
mathematics, Fort Lee 
School, Fort Lee, N. Y. 

Miriam MacFadyen (B.S. 1926) is 
supervisor of first grade, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, 
N.C. 


Florence 


Senior High 


McCarte (B.S. 1927) is 
teaching home economics in the public 
schools, Providence, R. I. 








gso 


Blanche McDonald (A.M. 1927) is 
teaching sophomore English in the Belle- 
ville High School, Belleville, N. J. 

Eveline McGillicuddy (B.S. 1925) is a 


teacher in the commercial department, 


Commercial High School, Providence, 
R. I. 
Lena E. McGucken (B.S. 1926) is 


instructor in home economics, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 
clothing in the junior high school and 
homemaking and 


She is teaching foods and 
related work in the 
continuation school. 

Verne McGuffey (student 1926-27) is 
teaching psychology in the Jamaica 
‘Training School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Ileen McKenzie (student 1926-27) is 
teaching second grade in the Scarborough 
School, Scarborough, N. Y. 

W. A. Marks (student 1926-27) is 
teaching science in the Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Edna FE. Milliman (A.M. 1927) is 
teaching Latin in the Mount Vernon 
High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Mitchell Dreese (A.M. 1927) is teach- 
ing history in the Lyndhurst High School, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Emelia H. Moe (Mrs.) (student 
1908-09) is teaching English and maithe- 
matics in the junior high school, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Dorothy Josette Moran (A.B. 1925) 
is teaching French and Spanish in the 
high school, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Nancy Myers (A.M. 1923) is in- 
structor in French, State College for 
‘Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Mary Elizabeth Pape (A.M. 1925) is 

assistant in the biology department, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
(B.S. 1925) is as- 
sistant dietitian, Knickerbocker Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 

Una Rice 


Carmel Picciano 


(student 1926-27) is in- 
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structor in sewing, Junior High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Mildred Sargent (M.S. 1924) is a 
student dietitian in the Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, II. 

Anna Schaefer (Mrs.) (student 1926- 
27) is teaching seventh and eighth grade 
cookery in the public schools, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Myrtle M. Schlie (student 1926-27) 
is doing extension work as house furnish- 
ing specialist, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jonathan F. Scott (student 1926-27) 
is lecturer in history, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Sadie Stark (student 1926-27) is in- 
structor in home economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Edith Pratt Taylor (Mrs.) (student 
1924-25) is director of halls of residence, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Harold E. Timmerman (A.B. 1926) 
is assistant teacher of English, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 

Louise Smith Valente (student 1925- 
26) is teaching Latin in the Tenafly 
High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Muriel P. Varick (B.S. 1926) is a 
dress designer for a wholesale house in 
New York City. 

Leona Margaret Wagener (A.M. 
1926) is teaching principles of teaching 
in the New York Training School for 
‘Teachers, New York City. 

Florence Yocum (Mrs.) (M.S. 1923) 
is director of the lunchroom, Rosemary 
Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 

Grace Holton (A.M. 1923) is teacher 
of art in Girls’ Vocational School, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
third Connecticut 
State Summer School at Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


This summer she will 


teach her season in 
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ALUMNI 


SUMMER SESSION 
APPOINTMENTS 


The following Summer Session ap- 
pointments have recently been reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College: 

Anchester, Etta—Demonstration kin- 
dergartner, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Anderson, Ellen R.—Supervisor and 
training teacher, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Barger, Edith M.—Teacher of geog- 
raphy, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Beck, Minna McS.—Instructor in art, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Bishop, Eugene A.—Instructor in so- 
cial and civic education, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Blanchard, Ruth H.—Assistant in 
textiles and clothing, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Borgeson, F. C.—Instructer in school 
administration and history of education, 
School of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bryon, Kathryn G.—Music Counsel- 
lor, Camp Watonah, Cape Cod, Mass. 

Burns, Gertrude—Instructor in kin- 
dergarten-primary education, Teachers 
College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cadwallader, Dorothy K.—Teacher of 
primary methods, State Normal School, 
Hyannis, Mass. 

Callan, Alice—Instructor in art, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Chappell, Bess—Instructor 
economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Chappelear, Claude $.—Professor of 
education, Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 


ville, Pa. 


in home 
Agricultural 
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Cleveland, Catherine—Instructor in 
textiles and clothing, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Cluff, Riva—Instructor in physical 
education, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Diehl, Ivan Casper—Instructor in 
geography, State Normal School, Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Forest, Ilse—Professor of child de- 
velopment, State Normal College, Ypsil- 
anti, Mich. 

Giddings, Frances—Instructor in kin- 
dergarten-primary methods, Northern 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

Graves, E. Irene—Nature study coun- 
selor, Mrs. Haskell’s Camp, Bath, Me. 

Graves, Lillian M.—Hostess, Quaker 
Hill Inn, Pawling, N. Y. 

Gwathmey, Mary Burnley—Instructor 
in art, State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Hansen, L. $.—lInstructor in costume 
design and methods of teaching, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Heinrich, D.—Teacher of nutrition, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Herrington, Evelyn Meeker—Dieti- 
tian, Ragged Mountain Camp, Andover, 
N. H. 

Hopson, Dorothy—Teacher of geog- 
raphy, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Judy, Helen—Assistant in household 
administration, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Locke, Lillian—Instructor in clothing, 
Victoria, B. C. 

Mangun, Vernon L.—lInstructor in 
elementary and secondary education, Leb- 
anon Valley College, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Marsh, Lucile—Teacher of dancing, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
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Mathews, C. O.—Instructor in educa- 
tional psychology and statistics, Teachers 
College, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Meyer, Gertrude—Dietitian, Quaker 
Hill Inn, Pawling, N. Y. 

Mosher, Raymond—Instructor in psy- 
chology, State School, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Mullin, Ann L.—Primary demonstra- 


Summer 


tion teacher, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Orleans, J. in educa- 
tional measurements and child training, 
department of rural education, Cornell 
N. Y. 


R.—Instructor in 


S.—lInstructor 


University, Ithaca, 
Patterson, John 
school administration, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
Ramsdell, Maude E.—Teacher of pri- 
mary reading methods, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Rextrew, Amy—Teacher of vocational 
methods, Pennsylvania State 
State College, Pa. 


Riggs, Stanley C.—Teacher of Ameri. © 


can history, Maryland State Normal, 
Frostburg, Md. 

Schmidt, A. W.—Instructor in educa- 
tion, William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Shuster, Carl N.—Instructor in math- 
ematics and methods, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 

Strickland, Ruth G.—Critic and dem- 
onstration teacher, State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Tarpley, Elizabeth—Assistant in tex- 
tiles and College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Taubeneck, Donnelly— 


clothing, Teachers 
Ignatius 
Teacher of education and social science, 
Teachers College, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, II. 
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